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THE POETS ON FORTUNE’S HILL: 
LITERATURE AND SOCIETY, 1580-1610 


JOHN F. DANBY 


In 1608 Donne wrote to Sir Henry Goodyer: 


I would fain do something, but that I cannot tell what is no 
wonder. For to choose is to do; but to be no part of any body 
is nothing. At most the greatest persons are but great wens and 
excrescences; men of wit and delightful conversation but as 
moles for ornament, except that they be incorporated into the 
body of the world that they contribute something to the sustenta- 
tion of the whole. 

This I made account that I begun early, when I understood 
the study of our laws; but was diverted by the worst voluptuous- 
ness, which is an hydroptic, immoderate desire of human learn- 
ing and languages — beautiful ornaments to great fortunes; but 
mine needed an occupation. 


For us Donne is the master-poet. His contemporaries thought of 
him as the great Dean of St Paul’s. In this letter we see him as he 
saw himself: the lawyer without occupation, the scholar without an 
employer, the courtier without a place, the gentleman without a 
fortune. His knowledge issues from a complex of frustrations. It 
is at once a knowledge of himself and an insight into his time. The 
two things knit together to form a single judgment in a way we 
associate not with Donne’s age (the age of metaphysics and wit) 
but with our own (the age of mass-observation and statistics). 

I propose in this article to investigate the scene Donne points to, 
and to attempt to understand the poets involved in it in the terms he 
suggests are appropriate. 

The scene had been shaped in all its most important features by 
the rapid glacial thaw of the late Middle Ages and the acceleration 
of this which the sixteenth century witnessed. It was a scene still 
dominated, even in Donne’s time, by four or five renaissance dynas- 
ties — Herberts, Cecils, Cavendishes, Russells: almost all of them 
called into being and maintained in effective place by the creative 
fiat of the Tudor despot. Their stories are allegories of their time. 

Of such biographical allegory Aubrey’s Brief Lives is an invaluable 
repository. Even where his ‘gossip’ is suspect Aubrey’s accounts 
will sometimes ring true. He has a flair for the spirit of fact rather 
than the letter. George Herbert and Herbert of Cherbury, for 
example, were figures of Aubrey’s own century. Both went back, as 
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he also knew, to the first earl of Pembroke, William Herbert (1507- 
1570). Black Will Herbert ‘could neither write nor read, but had a 
stamp for his name’. He was, characteristically enough, a ‘younger 
brother’: 


a mad fighting young fellow. ’Tis certaine he was a servant of 
the house of Worcester, and wore their blew-coate and badge. 
My cosen Whitney’s great aunt gave him a golden angell when 
he went to London. 


In London Black Will killed a man and had to flee to France. There 
his usefulness as a soldier won him the king’s favour and Francis I 
recommended him back to Henry VIII. He made himself equally 
useful in England at the time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
Henry gave him the abbey lands of Wilton, made him a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and he married the sister of Katharine Parr. In the marches 
he found turbulent and troublesome neighbours, a hostile environ- 
ment of still feudal marcher lords who obviously regarded the New 
Man as a squatter. Among these was one, Lord Sturton of Sturton, 
who ‘when he went or returned from Sarum (by Wilton was his rode) 
would sound his trumpetts, and give reproachfull challenging words; 
’twas a relique of knighthood errantry’. 

Aubrey’s account has the force of symbol. His contemporary 
literary figures are significantly linked to the great dynasts, and these 
in their turn are followed back to an early sixteenth-century wildness, 
usefulness and illiteracy, and then this is thrown against the back- 
drop of Mallory-esque medievalism. It is a convincing use of the 
new art of Perspective. And the perspective is true. 

Black Will was a soldier. The Cavendishes began as lawyers. The 
Cecils proved their worth first as lesser court administrators before 
they became statesmen. The Dudleys were grandees and large-scale 
venturers but also useful. They supplied what Greville later describes 
as ‘the strong middle wall’ between the crown and the turbulent 
forces the crown had to rule and manage. Donne’s ‘greatest persons’ 
could fit into the world of the sixteenth century in manifold ways. 

Queen Elizabeth had the playful habit of nicknaming her courtiers 
after the beasts in Aesop’s Fables. The French Ambassador was the 
Ape and Burleigh was her Fox. There is something very fitting in the 
imagery. Elizabeth’s rule was the domination of symbiotic animals 
held together not by identity of kind, nor by similarity of natures, 
nor by congeniality of tastes, but by common service — on the same 
high level — of the queenly lioness. 

Symbiosis becomes increasingly characteristic of the sixteenth 
century. It is maybe best exemplified in the history of the Caven- 
dishes, a house that ultimately provided a general for Charles I and 
a patron for Jonson, Davenant, Shirley, Dryden, Gassendi and 
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Hobbes. Bess of Hardwick, widow of Sir William Cavendish, married 
the earl of Shrewsbury. The young Talbots and Cavendishes were 
brought up in the same house, and were subsequently, by inter- 
marriage, to forge further links between old and new. William 
Cavendish, the son of Sir William, was a justice of peace in 1603, 
baron in 1605, and earl of Devonshire (for a payment, it was said, 
of £10,000) in 1618. Thomas Hobbes was employed as tutor to 
his son. 

The hermit crab does not oust or kill off the inhabitant of the shell 
it will eventually occupy. Along with the new patterns of conduct 
the old patterns and habits are still to be seen, even as late as 1599. 
Essex himself might be regarded as the last medievalist. The 
theology of his outburst to Elizabeth is medieval, and his ‘re- 
bellion’ the last muster in London of an overlord’s private army; 
Elizabeth striking Essex on the cheek, and Essex’s hand flying to his 
sword, the last flare-up at that level between medieval equals. On 
the other hand, while the new nobility could sometimes transform 
itself completely into the semblance of the old, there were compensa- 
tory adoptions by the old nobility of the worst sycophancies of the 
new, as the letters of Henry Howard attest. 

The decay of the feudal class and the rise of the new gentry were ° 
thus, on the whole, compensatory movements. The old was made 


opportunist and trained in the qualities necessary for survival by 
the new; the new was endowed with the permanence and prestige 
of the old. The typical renaissance attitude to cosmic change and 
interchange is always ambivalent: 


... L have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Increasing store with loss and loss with store. 
(Shakespeare: Sonnet 64) 


What has to be remembered is that the clags of the ‘greatest men’ — 
that class which was likely to dispense patronage, and certainly held 
the keys to preferment, the class too for which literature is presumed 
to have been sometimes written — this class was extremely mixed. It 
had all the surprising variety of a menagerie rather than the amazing 
sameness of a herd. The Aesopian imagery seems highly appropriate. 
The owl and the rat and the snake inhabit the same den. The group 
raised up around the Tudor throne is heterogeneous. Anyone placed 
in the group will be likely to take a highly individual and distinctive 
view. Situation — his particular placing — will account for much. 

Heterogeneous as the group was, it did apparently think of itself 
as being definitely a group. The principle of unity was provided by 
the figure which dominated all the perspectives of the court servants 
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— that of the Prince. Society, in moving on from the Middle Ages, 
had replaced status as its organizing principle and substituted 
usefulness. The national state was also a rational state. In Fulke 
Greville’s phrase it was the rule of choice not chance. The sixteenth 
century heralds the appearance of the managerial element in political 
affairs. The demands of the expanding mercantile-and-national unit 
were varied and complicated. They required a central controller and 
this demand was satisfied by the Prince. Arguments as to whether 
the Privy Council ruled through the Queen, or the Queen through 
the Privy Council, are largely academic: they are certainly not true 
to the psychology of Elizabeth’s last ten years. The Prince was, or 
had to be thought to be, the arbiter of usefulness and the rewarder 
of faithful service. The grandees were touchy of admitting that they 
received gifts from anyone merely a subject. The throne was the seat 
of absolute power, of final veto, of the snap judgment and revolu- 
tionary decision, which the new society in the process of formation 
needed so urgently. The Prince was the centre of the state organiza- 
tion, its consciousness of acting by choice rather than chance. 

It is for this reason that the renaissance despot is so often talked 
of in terms nearly approaching blasphemy. It is not always that the 
distinction between God and king can be so clearly retained as it is 
by Greville: 


God creates those in his certain, and eternall mouldes, out of 
which he elects for himself; where Kings choose creatures out 
of Pandoras tun, and so raise up worth and no worth. 


At the time when he writes this of course Greville is not as yet 
James’s Privy Councillor: he is the frustrated Elizabethan diplomatist 
and man of action, the arm-chair playwright and moralistic puritan 
poet, the would-be historian of his time denied access to the original 
sources by Salisbury’s jealousy for the state top-secrets. Daniel, on 
the other hand, the future Groom of the Queen’s Privy Chamber, 
endows kingship with the very highest attributes: 


God gives to Kings the honour to command, 

To subjects, all their glory to obay; 

Who ought in time of war as rampiers stand, 

In peace as th’ornaments of State aray. 

The King hath recompens’d your services 

With better love than you show thankfulnesse. 

By grace he made you greater than you were 

By nature, you receiv’d that which he was not tide 

To give you: his gift was far more deere 

Than all you did, in making you imployd. 
(Philotas, 11, 1676-85.) 
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The king is not only the disburser of abbey lands and titles, he is in 
a very real sense the new treasury of merit. Elizabeth herself rarely 
forgot the theological and social importance of Works: she insisted 
on returns of usefulness for her favours. By James’s time (maybe 
reflecting, by compensation, the diminished role of the king as 
compared with that of his Privy Council) the king’s grace is reck- 
lessly and arbitrarily bestowed. The treasurer of merit is the centre 
of a state lottery for favour. 

The Prince, then, dominated the whole scene in the mind of the 
ruling class in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. He 
dominated also that literature which was written from this class, or 
with an eye on its patronage. Before proceeding to examine the 
placing of the various groups of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
writers, we might conclude this preliminary short view of the body 
of their time by recalling Fulke Greville’s judicial assessment. 

Greville’s Life of Sidney is a shrewd analytic statement of the 
mechanics of sixteenth-century rule written from the inside by a man 
who knows the works. It presents two heroic types, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Queen Elizabeth, the ideal man of letters and the ideal 
Prince. In each case Greville seems to be interpreting the intentions 
of his age. 

For the first time in English history all the parts of the body 
politic are conceived as instruments. Society is a machine that 


requires manipulation and control. For Greville, Elizabeth is the 
master-mistress of the new art of manipulation which good govern- 
ment has become. Not power but the ability to use and manipulate 
powers is the secret of her success: she is in government what Sidney 
is in literature: 


a quintessence of abilities, gathered out of those blessed and 
blessing mixtures of Nature, Education, and Practice, which 
never faile to lift up man above man, and keep him there, more 
then place or power shall by any other encroaching advantages 
ever be able to do. 


Greville sees clearly that James’s ‘encroaching advantages’ are no 
substitute for Elizabeth’s innate genius. The danger in the new 
society, for the Prince, is that he is always able to forge an instrument 
for himself but not always able to control it. Elizabeth avoided the 
danger, where James, Greville hints, did not. The nemesis of failure 
for the Prince is that in such a case he might become the tool of his 
own creations. Elizabeth operated, however, with the jealousies of 
the competing appetites: as Ulysses played off Ajax and Achilles. 
Thus the head of the armed forces was offset by someone put at his 
side to act as a constant check: 
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allaying that vast power of place with some insensible counter- 
poise, [she] many times joyned an active Favorite with that 
Sea-Neptune of hers, making credit, place, and merit, finely 
competitors in her service. 


Yet Elizabeth never permitted herself a ‘Monopolous use of Favour- 
ites’, nor (which would amount to the same thing) her favourites a 
monopolous use of her, ‘as if she would make any greater than 
herself, to governe Tyrannically by them’. 

Throughout Greville’s account we are constantly reminded of the 
Greek camp in Troilus and Cressida. ‘Credit, place, and merit’ are 
significant conjunctions. Nor is Greville being cynical. Like 
Ulysses he is merely being perceptive: neither credit, place nor merit 
need have any connections with each other. Separately they are the 
competing factors of high birth, honest desert and reputation. More 
often than not (as Shakespeare noted in his sonnet) they are mutually 
exclusive. Only in Elizabeth do all three actually cohere. Wherever 
any one of them is found, however, and there is a use for it, the 
Prince will use it. Nor can that usefulness be expected to establish 
a claim on the Prince. He will be gratified but not grateful. Like 
Ulysses’ Time, he 


... hath, my lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes: 

...O let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 


At a period when international policy was adopting a similar 
world-view, Greville saw both the microcosm of man and the 
macrocosm of society as a counterbalancing of powers presided over 
and ordered by reason. Elizabeth’s art was a baroque achievement: 
a reconciliation of geometry and bursting opportunist vitality. 
Government was the rational use of an assortment of irrationals — 
the brute data of blood, inherited place, natural endowment, prac- 
tical experience, the younger son and the elder son, bastard or 
un-bastard. There is a significant equalization of hitherto disparate 
things in Greville’s analysis. All are equal under the Prince: all wait 
for their adoption, for the opportunity to be given, for the usefulness 
they will be allowed to express. The Elizabethan world-picture for 
him is not an undynamic stratification of ‘degree’. Rather it re- 
sembles the mad race Ulysses also describes. 
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In his account of the Tudor scene Greville avoids the two main 
dangers. He does not make the Prince the absolute and single 
maintainer of the regime. She is not in herself ‘power’ but the 
manipulator of powers. Nor does he, with the economic determin- 
ists, reduce the role of the Prince to that of mere figurehead. (Men 
can be both more determined and more vacillating than economic 
laws.) Greville is aware on the one hand of the independent forces 
that had to be controlled, and on the other of the part played by the 
executive Prince in controlling and manipulating them. We might 
stick to the image of the race. Society is a competition of strong 
runners, some of them born to be favourites and for a time to lead 
the field. The Prince, however, is handicapper, judge and purse- 
holder. What Greville calls Elizabeth’s technique of ‘insensible 
counterpoise’ her servants would only recognize as rule by prizes. 


2 

Such then, conceivably, was the ‘body of the world’ into which 
the poets had to be incorporated. It was a world dominated by the 
‘greatest persons’ as these were also dominated by the centralizing 
throne. Among the ‘greatest persons’ would be people like Timon, 
and others like Llysses and Nestor, attempting to yoke together the 
Elephant and the Bull and make beef-wit implement a rational 
policy. It was a world of strong runners and big prizes. The poets 
sometimes -—- though rarely — were themselves of the class of the 
‘greatest persons’. More often they were seeking attachment to the 
great wheel going up the hill. They depended on patronage, if not 
(as in Donne’s case in 1608) for the very means of livelihood, cer- 
tainly for advancement. I propose now to glance at the social 
placing of representative poets, to examine the possibility that the 
placing itself might explain something in the content, tone and form 
of the literary output of the time. 

The first type is the poet above the need for patronage, and with 
no desire to cater for any audience but himself. Supremely careful 
of his poetry, he cares nothing for print or for common acclamation. 
Anxious to achieve greatness, he is anxious about nothing else. 
The conditions for such a purity of poetic motive are so strict that 
they exclude all but the most favoured in Nature, Education and 
Practice, in credit, place and merit. Fulke Greville could only 
think of one such — the equivalent in poetry of Elizabeth in politics: 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Sidney is unique, but he is also typical. He realizes what was taken 
to be the ideal for poetry throughout the polite world of the renais- 
sance. The ideal involved the possession of qualifications quite 
unpoetic in essence. The first was riches. And Sidney was rich and 
eminent enough to be above patronage. He was himself in fact a 
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patron. His poetry thus becomes an aspect of his own magnanimity, 
a self-dedication, a free gift. 

Sidney was also fully incorporated into the body of his world. 
As soldier, statesman, scholar and diplomatist, he was a useful man. 
He combined, like Elizabeth, ‘quintessential qualities’, He was 
great not only in place, but in nature and intellect. In Greville’s 
portrait he is the all-round great man of the renaissance ideal. 
Poetry for him is certainly not a livelihood and not quite a vocation. 
It is the expression of many-sidedness, the element finally completing 
the fullness of the great man. 

The content of Sidney’s literary work seems to fit the position the 
poet occupied. The Apologie promulgates the notion of ‘erected 
wit’: poetry is the loftiest form of human activity. Poems — such as 
Astrophel and Stella — are definitions of virtue freely espoused. Or 
else Sidney writes such an heroic pastoral as the Arcadia, regarded 
by Greville as a kind of text-book for kings and great men: 


in all the creatures of his making, his intent and scope was to 
turn the barren Philosophy precepts into pregnant Images of 
life; and in them, first on the Monarch’s part, lively to present 
the growth, state, and declination of Princes, change of govern- 
ment, and lawes: vicissitudes of sedition, faction, succession, | 
confederacies, plantations, with all the errors, or alterations in 
publique affaires. 


The man placed as Sidney was is in a sense free. Poetry begins for 
him at the point where the use-able and the bread-and-butter-minded 
end. Poetry is self-discipline and self-realization: the fashioning of 
a ‘second nature’. As Greville says: 


But the truth is, his end was not writing, even while he wrote; 
nor his knowledge moulded for tables, or schooles; but both his 
wit, and understanding bent upon his heart, to make himself 
and others, not in words or opinion, but in life and action, 
good and great. In which Architectonical art he was...a 
Master. 


For Fulke Greville Sidney was ‘that exact image of quiet and 
action’ — the happy union of life and letters in renaissance virtue. 
His poetry and learning were for the purposes of realizing a life 
rather than obtaining a living. Greville speaks for more than himself 
when he confesses that, in his own endeavours, he took Sidney for 
a model and set himself ‘to saile by his compasse’, particularly to 
achieve, if possible, Jronia — the literary virtue of holding yourself 
above professionalism: ‘that hypocriticall figure Jronia, wherein men 
commonly (to keep above their workes) seeme to make toies of the 
utmost they can doe’, 
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Like Timon in the Poet’s fable, Sidney had been beckoned by 
Fortune to the top of her hill. Sidney’s example influenced many 
others. They, however — as Greville admitted in his own case — did 
not occupy the pinnacle which conferred complete freedom and 
singleness of mind. They were on various levels lower down the 
social slope, ‘bowing their heads against the steepy mount to climb 
their happiness’. The next class of poet, then, after Sidney, is the 
class of those for whom poetry is not truth, or truth alone, but truth 
with an admixture of something else — something which, speaking 
generally, might be called prestige: it has to do, anyway, with the 
atmosphere of the great persons, with the competition for favour 
and patronage, with that which led Donne to see the ‘men of wit 
but as moles for ornament’. 

The greatest member of this class is, of course, Edmund Spenser. 

It is likely that Spenser — a scholar, not too rich, but well-con- 
nected — was given an introduction to Sidney on the strength of his 
poetry. It is more likely, I think, that his introduction was the 
outcome of his general culture and possible usefulness. One of the 
needs generated by the sixteenth-century nation-state was the need 
for servants with a classical education, knowledge of the main 
western European languages, and a taste for history and the practical 
conduct of affairs. Fulke Greville was such a man, and so was Sir 
Henry Wootton. Spenser would find ready incorporation into the 
body of the Sidney-Leicester-Raleigh world on the strength of similar 
qualifications. He was sixteenth-century ‘foreign office’ type. His 
literary capacity would be an extra qualification. It is known, at 
any rate, that he lived in close association with both Sidney and 
Leicester and that he gained a post as secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, went to Ireland, was granted land, returned in the early 
nineties with the first three books of the Faerie Queene, went back 
to Ireland again, wrote three more books of his national epic, was 
burned out in the troubles of 1598, and died in England in reduced 
circumstances. His position as Grey’s secretary might be regarded 
as the direct outcome of the Sidney-Leicester patronage. The Faerie 
Queene might be regarded as a bid for the direct patronage of 
Elizabeth herself, to whom it is dedicated: ‘the most high, mightie, 
and magnificent Empresse, renowmed for pietie, vertue, and all 
gratious government’. Elizabeth, of course, took homage for 
granted, and was cautious in her disbursements of largesse. In 1598, 
however, Spenser secured appointment as Sheriff of Cork. 

The symbiosis of sixteenth-century society is reflected on the 
literary level. Spenser’s verse is a particularly good example of the 
amalgam that results. The Faerie Queene is large-scale amalgama- 
tion. On a small scale we can see the same thing almost anywhere in 
The Shepherd’s Calendar: 
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Of fayre Elisa be your silver song, 
That blessed wight, 
That flower of Virgins: may she flourish long 
In princely plight! 
For she is Syrinx daughter without spotte, 
Which Pan, the Shepheards God, of her begot: 
So sprong her grace 
Of heavenly race, 
No mortal blemishe may her blotte. 


See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 
(O seemely sight!) 

Yclad in Scarlot, like a Mayden Queene, 
And ermines white: 

Upon her head a Cremosin coronet, 

With Damaske roses and Daffadillies set: 
Primroses betweene, 
And bay leaves greene, 

Embellish the sweete Violet. 


Spenser’s is the poetry of accretion and accumulation, the poetry 
of display. It exists to be conspicuous and rich at once. It addresses 
itself to a coterie such as could derive — among many things else — 
the coterie pleasure of ‘recognition’: recognition of the sources ran- 
sacked to provide ingredients for the amalgam: It is poetry de- 
liberately and professionally compounded. 

Spenser is different in this from Sidney, and the difference has to 
do, I think, in part, in addition to the difference in their endow- 
ments, with the difference in their poetic situation as members of 
their community. Sidney is on the top of Fortune’s hill, whereas 
Spenser is not. Spenser’s poetry must win him preferment, and then 
maintain him in place in the body of the world. For Sidney poetry 
is the private devotion to truth. For Spenser it must also be the 
public vindication of his claim to recognition as a poet, a proof that 
the poet as such is engaged on work of national importance. 

There is therefore in Spenser a professional earnestness, an earnest- 
ness not only about ‘truth’ but also an earnestness to display his 
command over all the poetic crafts. His poetry requires the external 
occasion, the prescriptions of theory and form, the suggested topic; 
and in its most ambitious assay of skill it will load story with allegory, 
and allegory with morality, and morality with platonism, to form a 
massive assembly of all the by-products of renaissance learning and 
art. Spenser is in no position to display the literary virtue Greville 
called Jronia. He will not rise above the apparatus of learning itself 
and poetic craft in itself and submit both to the need to express the 
truth or nothing. He will not ‘make a toie of the utmost he can doe’. 
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His tactics will in fact be the opposite of this. His art will be a highly 
professional exhibition. Spenser is ‘the poet’s poet’. Where Sidney 
was writing for himself Spenser was writing for an audience: an 
audience, however, sage, sophisticated, serious and civilized. He is 
the poet poeticizing in public. 

Sidney was himself a great man and a patron. Spenser — like 
lesser poets that seem to fit into the same situational group: Daniel, 
Drayton, William Browne — secured incorporation into the world 
where he had to win bread by attaching himself to the great 
house. Donne represents a third type. He is the gentleman-poet 
who is also, in the non-pejorative sense, and as he himself feels 
acutely in his letter, a mis-fit: 


But I remaine a poyson’d fountaine still. 


His life seems a succession of bold bids for high prizes which never 
came off. The Islands Voyage in which he was involved with Essex 
disappointed everybody. His marriage, the hardiest of his gambles, 
made his prospects worse afterwards than before. His application 
for the secretaryship of the Virginia Company was fruitless. At last, 
after he had thus failed to find an opening in the Army, the Court, 
the Government or Commerce, a place was found for him in the 
Church. 

Donne’s poetry yokes together contrary ideas by violence. Two 
of those ideas — and those over which most violence is displayed in 
the yoking — are the idea of the poet as ‘nothing’, ‘no part of any 
body’, and the idea of the great persons who, in Donne’s world, 
seem to be everything: 


For, Reason, put t’her best Extension, 

Almost meetes Faith, and makes both Centres one: 
And nothing ever came so neer to This, 

As Contemplation of the PRINCE we misse. 


Throughout the bulk of Donne’s adulatory verse we see him 
desperately lashing and knotting these two together — the hydropti- 
cally learned poet who is poor and the fantastically rich patroness 
who is kind. Donne did not rate his poetry high among the reasons 
why he should be favoured. The knowledge which the Countess of 
Bedford had of him, he writes, ‘was in the beginning of a graver 
course, than of a Poet, into which (that I may also keep my dignity) 
I would not seem to relapse’. His poetry, however, he seems con- 
sistently to have used as a means of leverage. It helped to secure 
entry into the great house. Or, it grappled the rich prize to his heart 
with hoops of conceits. 

Donne was not merely the victim of bad luck, He carried several 
handicaps which would make it difficult for him to secure adoption. 
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First, there was his catholicism: though this was not, in the nineties, 
an automatic disqualification, it was not in any way a positive 
advantage. Then, Donne was not a Sidneian by gifts, place or 
inclination. Again, in addition to being outside the orbit of Pens- 
hurst and Wilton, he was too genteel (unlike Drayton) for occasional 
hack-work in the public theatres. He was born, too, fifteen years too 
early to take advantage, as the similarly genteel Beaumont and 
Fletcher did, of the changed theatrical and social conditions of 1606- 
1610. Hecultivated instead, throughout the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the dark side of late-Elizabethan poetry — the anti-idealist 
song and sonnet, the anti-social and rather frowned upon satire: a 
genre Spenser turned to only once in his corrosive Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale, and Drayton (when he too was disappointed) in the Ow/. The 
significant thing about Donne would seem to be that in him the 
usual order was reversed. He comes to the adulatory letters and 
obsequies after he has felt the full bitterness of defeat. 

Ben Jonson found something rather shocking in Donne’s Anni- 
versaries: they were ‘prophane and full of blasphemies’. A com- 
mentator in 1909 had the same reaction, only mildly qualified: 


Transfigured as they are by imaginative power, they yet betray 
unmistakeable signs of the effort to bid high. The verses 
reached their mark, and Donne became for many years the 
intimate friend and dependant of the wealthy Sir Robert Drury. 

(Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the 
Elizabethan Age, p. 22) 


It is easy to explain the shockingness away. Donne’s own answer to 
Jonson, for example, was that ‘he described the Idea of a Woman, 
and not as she was’. To Magdalen Herbert he wrote: ‘and of the 
grossest flattery there is this good use, that they tell us what we should 
be’. Or, again: ‘There is some of the honour and some of the 
degrees of a Creation to make a friendship of nothing.’ 

It is the last phrase which gives the clue to the situation in the 
epistles and obsequies. It not only repeats the ‘nothing’ which 
Donne supposed himself to be for the purpose of writing such 
addresses. It-represents too the patroness under the figure of the 
Creator — that figure which, before, had been used in the Sonnet 
sequences for the Ideal Woman as such (the Stella or Delia or 
Diana), or, in state eulogy, for Elizabeth herself, or —among Donne’s 
contemporaries at this time — for James, the new treasury of merit 
and fountain of grace. Sidney’s sonnets to Penelope Rich, however, 
or Drayton’s verse to Anne Goodere, are written in a special con- 
vention and are different in tone and intention from Donne’s. At 
their best they make a sincere analysis of love and ‘base affection’, 
they present for inspection the developing drama of a sustained 
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personal relation. Within the frame of the convention adopted they 
retain, or achieve, honesty. In the same way Spenser’s poem on 
Elisa avoids any suggestion of offensiveness or sycophancy. The 
pastoral setting provided a scale to fit into which the great person had 
first of all to be reduced. After that reduction, and within the setting, 
adulation achieved the innocence of an at least expected politeness, 
sometimes a kind of fresh daintiness, sometimes a kind of dignity. 
In the passage already quoted, for example, the Queen is a nice com- 
position of country girl, ‘flower of Virgins’, and heaven-born nymph; 
a pastoral Flora, a stately court lady, a queen of the May: 


Upon her head a Cremosin coronet, 
With Damaske roses and daffadillies set: 
Primroses betweene, 
And bay leaves greene, 
Embellish the sweete Violet. 


Donne’s Verse Letters are not based on an initial reduction. Nor is 
the patroness addressed in the letter merely included in the design 
of a poem composed for a purpose other than flattery. Donne’s 
assumption is the relationship of poet to patron as of nothing to 
Everything, and out of this he spins his conceits direct. He makes 
metaphysics out of the poet and patron relation, and a poet-patron 
relation out of metaphysics: 


So you, as woman, one doth comprehend, 
And in the vaile of kindred others see; 

To some ye are reveal’d, as in a friend, 
And as a vertuous Prince farre off, to mee. 


To whom, because from you all vertues flow, 
And ’tis not none, to dare contemplate you, 

I, which doe so, as your true subject owe 
Some tribute for that, so these lines are due. 


If you can think these flatteries, they are, 

For then your judgement is below my praise, 
If they were so, oft, flatteries work as farre, 

As Counsells, and as farre th’endeavour raise. 


So my ill reaching you might then grow good, 
But I remaine a poyson’d fountaine still, 

And not your beauty, vertue, knowledge, blood 
Are more above all flattery, than my will. 


And if I flatter any, ’tis not you 

But my owne judgement, who did long agoe 
Pronounce, that all these praises should be true, 

And vertue should your beauty, ’and birth outgrow. 
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Behind the relation of poet to patron is set the relation of subject to 
Prince, behind that the relation of abject and particular many to 
sublime and universal One, and behind that again the relation of 
sinner to God. By what Ben Jonson felt to be a peculiar perversity 
the larger issues are called in to subserve the lessser. It is not reduction 
but inflation which is Donne’s aim: and ‘if it had been written of the 
Virgin Marie it had been something’. 

Donne’s letters seem to repeat the rituals of conspicuous waste 
and extravagant display on the poetic level. His account of what he 
is doing and why is similar to Kenelm Digby’s in his Memoirs — that 
transmogrification of the raw material of autobiography into platonic 
romance of a generation later. Venetia Stanley was in a different 
category from Lucy Russell (the Venetian Ambassador had called 
her quite plainly a whore). Digby, however, is resolved that she too 
shall be the Ideal Woman. He expounds the theory that Love is a 
gift of the will, and an analogue of the inward relations existing 
between the Persons of the Godhead. In effect it is a creative fiat 
falling within the subject’s prerogative: 


for the ground of it is in ourselves, and we need the help of no 
exterior thing to make it complete, it dependeth on our wills 
which we govern as we please: therefore, this is the true happi- 
ness that a wise man ought to aim at, since that himself is master 
of it and he can give it to himself when he list (p. 56). 


Donne’s ‘owne judgement’ operated in the same way when it 


did long agoe 
Pronounce, that all these praises should be true. 


Digby makes one further interesting statement concerning the 
mechanics and motivation of this second-generation idealism: it is 
the very best training ground for cavalier loyalty to the King: 


His master, the Prince himself, cannot choose but think well of 
a servant who shows so good an effect of his loyalty and good 
nature that nothing [i.e. even unfaithfulness on her part] can 
make him false to her he loveth. 


Or, as Donne hints: 


To some ye are reveal’d, as in a friend, 
And as a vertuous Prince farre off, to mee. 


The bulk of Donne’s adulatory verse belongs to the reign of 
James. And it was during this period (particularly, if one might be 
definitive, during the partnership of Beaumont and Fletcher on the 
stage) that the cavalier mentality was shaped in all its essentials. 
Donne’s adulatory verse belongs to this formative period. Mutatis 
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mutandis Donne’s performance in his verse letters is on all fours 
with that of Beaumont and Fletcher in their plays. Where Jonson 
could not stomach the blasphemies and profanities of the one, 
Coleridge was equally revolted by the trickery of the others — whom 
he liked to characterize best as ‘the theorists of Divine Right’. 
Behind Donne’s Letters is the desperate human plight of the un- 
employed, of the man who ‘would fain do something, but... . I can- 
not tell what’, of the man who knows that ‘to be no part of any 
body is nothing’. Around this ‘nothing’ are the ‘greatest persons’ 
who are Everything. Over them is the King who in a real sense ‘has 
some of the degrees of a Creation to make a friendship of nothing’. 
Above the King is stretched the canopy of Divine Right. In such a 
situation a cynical view of the poetry of the future Dean of St 
Paul’s would be in the worst possible taste. At the same time, what 
is true of Beaumont and Fletcher is also true of Donne. In them it 
is apparent that emotion is in excess of situation. Their stunting with 
‘impossible’ ethical twists is admitted. The same is largely true of 
Donne. In both it is the initial assumptions behind the brilliant 
constructs we object to. 

The tone of Donne’s Epistles is in strong contrast with that of 
Ben Jonson’s: 


If, Sackvile, all that have the power to do 

Great and good turns, as well could time them too, 
And knew their how and where; we should have then 
Less list of proud, hard, or ingrateful men. 

For benefits are owed with the same mind 

As they are done, and such returns they find: 

You then, whose will not only, but desire 

To succour my necessities, took fire, 


Not at my prayers, but your sense; which laid 

The way to meet what others would upbraid, 

And in the act did so my blush prevent, 

As I did feel it done as soon as meant; 

You cannot doubt but I who freely know 

This good from you, as freely will it owe; 

And though my fortune humble me to take 

The smallest courtesies with thanks, I make 

Yet choice from whom I take them; and would shame 

To have such do me good I durst not name. 

They are the noblest benefits, and sink 

Deepest in man, of which when he doth think, 

The memory delights him more, from whom 

Than what, he hath received. Gifts stink from some. 
(An Epistle to Sir Edward Sackvile) 
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This is nobler poetry than Donne’s. From the same subject Jonson 
educes different implications. The relation of grateful poet to mag- 
nanimous patron is taken for granted and full justice done to its 
normal and necessary requirements. At the same time the relation 
itself — the particular and accidental thing—is given a further 
relation to the universal structure of the permanent dignities of man. 
The transaction is two-sided, but on both sides it is the same image 
of man that must express itself in the giving and receiving. It is this 
image which is greater than the poet, and greater than the patron 
too. Without displaying the agility of an overt design on metaphysi- 
cal conceit, Jonson can bind particular and universal together and 
throng his lines with the subtle overtones of humane sense: 


You cannot doubt but I who freely know 
This good from you, as freely will it owe. 


The poet and the patron —in all but the inessentials — confront 
each other as equals. 

Jonson asserted the dignity of letters in actions as well as words. 
Samuel Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield merely completes the 
work begun by Ben Jonson at Salisbury’s dinner-table in 1606 or 
1607: 


Being at the end of my Lord Salisburie’s table with Inigo Jones, 


and demanded by my Lord, Why he was not glad? My Lord, 
said he, yow promised I should dine with yow, bot I doe not, 
for he had none of his meate; he esteemed onlie that his 
meate which was of his own dish. (Conversations) 


This is another incident which, as reported, has the force of symbol. 
It points to the emergence of the poet-oligarch — the counterpart in 
the literary sphere to the Cecils in the governmental. For as the 
Cecils and Cavendishes are the seventeenth-century precursors of 
the Whig rulers in the eighteenth century, Jonson is already at the 
same time preparing the position from which the subsequent dic- 
tatorships of Dryden and Pope will be exercised. Sidney had 
assumed that the great man should also be the great poet. Ben 
Jonson makes the logical deduction that the great man who is not 
a great poet is only equivalent, and certainly not superior, to the 
great poet who is not a great man. 

Unlike Donne’s, Ben Jonson’s career is a success story. The 
young bricklayer is heard discoursing learnedly by a ‘knight, a bencher’ 
of Lincoln’s Inn, sent away to be educated, returns to write 
Everyman In, etc. etc., wins immediate success, is taken up by the 
new court of James into the more lucrative position of writer of 
Masques, becomes poet-laureate, associates freely with the great, 
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and when he dies has tribute paid by one of the greatest — Lucius 
Carey, Viscount Falkland: 


To him how daily flockt, what reverence gave 
All that had wit, or would be thought to have... 
How the wise, too, did with mere wits agree, 
As Pembroke, Portland, and grave Aubigny. 
(Eclogue on the Death of Ben Jonson) 


Ben Jonson is the fourth type of Elizabethan-Jacobean poet. 
What marks him off from Sidney is that he is a bricklayer who must 
work with his pen. What marks him off from Spenser is that he 
descends upon Court and Great House as an outsider who feels 
himself the equal of any he might find inside: 


Nor, when I take my lodging, need I pray 
For fire, or lights, or livery; all is there; 
As if thou then wert mine, or I reigned here. 
(To Penshurst, Works III, p. 263.) 


What marks him off from Donne is a sense, in itself metaphysical, 
for the transcendent and yet normal order of decencies to which the 
poet-patron relation must be subordinated, and which both poetry 
and society must interpret. Jonson turns his back on the pastoral 
convention and on the conceit. In his verse addresses he takes up 
instead the grand human imagery of actual persons in their living 
relation with him and with the image of man. In doing so he opens 
out the field which Dryden and Pope will explore further. We are 
apt to forget nowadays the extent to which it is not Spenser or 
Donne, but Ben Jonson who dominated the literary past of the 
eighteenth century. 

What gave Ben Jonson his sense of security and independence 
was, of course, the fact that before he invaded the field of the ‘ greatest 
persons’ he had already conquered a world which would assure him 
of a livelihood, and over which the greatest persons had little direct 
hold: the already commercially-organized world of the public 
theatres. 

There is therefore a fifth type of poet to be reckoned with in the 
literary scene from 1580-1610: the poet who makes his livelihood in 
the theatre, the theatre as a good business investment, offering a 
steady job to anyone who could secure enrolment in the protected 
companies of players, offering too the constant chance of extras in 
the way of windfalls from patronage, and — if you could turn out 
two plays a year — the equivalent in additional income of a skilled 
craftsman’s wages. The best example of this class of writer is, of 
course, Shakespeare. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF FREEDOM 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


THE work of the late Professor Henry C. Simons of the University 
of Chicago will be well known to students of economics, and they 
will not need their attention called to this collection of some of his 
more important essays. To others, however, it may be supposed 
that his name will be unknown. But, in spite of the fact that he is 
neither a brilliant nor a popular writer, he has something for the 
general reader; and though much of what he says has the U.S.A. 
for its immediate background, he has something in particular for 
the English reader. And I propose in this review to recommend 
him as a writer who should not be neglected by anyone interested 
in the way things are going. As an economist, Simons was con- 
cerned particularly with problems of banking, currency and monetary 
policy, but (like his teacher and colleague at Chicago, Professor 
F.H. Knight, who has built up so distinguished a school of economic 
studies at that university) he was well aware that in every discussion 
of a special problem and in every proposal of economic policy there 
lies an often undisclosed preference for a society integrated in one 
way rather than another. And in order to make his preferences in 
this matter secure against superstition, he went to some trouble to 
bring them out into the open and to put them in order. They do not 
amount to anything so elaborate as a political philosophy, indeed 
he claims for them only the title of ‘a political credo’; there is 
nothing pretentious in this attempt to hold ‘economics’ and ‘ politics’ 
together. And it is successful mainly because it is not merely one 
project among others but represents the permanent habit of his 
mind. It is true there are a couple of essays in this volume directed 
expressly to the investigation of political ends and means, but the 
bulk of them is concerned with special economic problems and he 
never fails to show how his proposed solution is related to the wider 
context of the type of society he believes to be desirable. To those 
anxious to find out where they stand in these matters he offers not 
only a lucid, if fragmentary, account of his own preferences, but also a 
profound insight into the compatibility or incompatibility of different 
economic expedients with different forms of social integration. 
Needless to say, Simons does not pretend to invent a political 
credo for himself: he is without the vanity of those who refuse to 
1 Economic Policy for a Free Society. University of Chicago Press and 


Cambridge University Press, 1948. 21s. net. 
2 F.H. KNiGut: Ethics of Competition (1935), and Freedom and Reform (1947). 
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be convinced of their own honesty of purpose until they have made 
a desert of their consciousness before beginning to cultivate it for 
themselves. His pride is in belonging to a tradition. He speaks of 
himself as ‘an old-fashioned liberal’, as belonging to the tradition 
of ‘nineteenth-century liberalism’, and he allies himself with a line 
of predecessors which includes Adam Smith, Bentham, Mill, Sidg- 
wick as well as de Tocqueville, Burckhardt and Acton. This strikes 
one as being a trifle uncritical; the historical nuance is missed. But 
it is nothing to worry about. Simons was a generous-minded man 
where the work of others was concerned, accepting gratefully what 
was offered and providing the critical subtleties for himself. If he 
was a liberal, at least he suffered from neither of the current afflic- 
tions of liberalism — ignorance of who its true friends are, and the 
nervy conscience which extends a senile and indiscriminate welcome 
to everyone who claims to be on the side of ‘progress’. We need 
not, however, disturb ourselves unduly about the label he tied on 
to his credo. He calls himself a liberal and a democrat, but he sets 
no great store by the names, and is concerned to resolve the ambiguity 
which has now unfortunately overtaken them. It is to be expected, 
then, that much of what Simons has to say will seem at once familiar 
and unpardonably out-moded. It will seem familiar, not because it 
has been unduly chewed over in recent years, but because the 
leaders of fashion, the intellectual dandies of the Fabian Society, 
preserved it in their hastily composed syllabus of errors. And it will 
seem outmoded because of the disapproval of these eccentric 
arbiters. The great merit of this book, however, is the opportunity 
it gives to ‘this sophisticated generation’, which knows all the 
answers but is sadly lacking in education, to reconsider for itself 
what it has been told is mere superstition. 

Simons finds in its ‘emphasis on liberty’ the ‘distinctive feature’ 
of the tradition with which he allies himself; he believes in liberty. 
And this at once will raise a presumption against him. For to be a 
genuine libertarian in politics is to belong to a human type now 
sadly out of fashion. Other loves have bewitched us; and to confess 
to a passion for liberty — not as something worth while in certain 
circumstances but as the unum necessarium — is to admit to a dis- 
reputable naivety, excusable only where it masks a desire to rule. 
Liberty has become the emblem of frivolous or of disingenuous 
politics. But the damage which libertarian politics have suffered 
from open and from hidden enemies is not irreparable; after all, 
their cunning is only circuitous folly and will find them out. It is 
self-appointed friends who have often shown themselves more 
dangerous. We must be clear, they say, about what we mean by 
freedom. First, let us define it; and when we know what it is, it 
will be time enough to seek it out, to love it and to die for it. What 
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is a free society? And with this question (proposed abstractly) the 
door opens upon a night of endless quibble, lit only by the winking 
stars of sophistry. Like men born in prison, we are urged to dream 
of something we have never enjoyed (freedom from want), and 
to make that dream the foundation of our politics. But a 
generation which has stood so long on that doorstep, waiting for 
the dawn, that ‘le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis’ has begun 
to unnerve it, should now be ready to listen to a more homely 
message. And anyone who has the courage to tell it to come in and 
shut the door, may perhaps be given a hearing. This at least is what 
I understand Simons to be saying to us. The freedom which he is 
to inquire into is neither an abstraction nor a dream. He is a 
libertarian, not because he begins with an abstract definition of 
liberty, but because he has actually enjoyed a way of living (and seen 
others enjoy it) which those who have enjoyed it are accustomed 
(on account of certain precise characteristics) to call a free way of 
living, and because he has found it to be good. The purpose 
of the inquiry is not to define a word, but to detect the secret of 
what we enjoy, to recognize what is inimical to it, and to discern 
where and how it may be enjoyed more fully. And from this inquiry 
will spring, not only a closer understanding of what we actually enjoy, 
but also a reliable criterion for judging the proposed abstract free- 
doms which we are urged to pursue. For a proposed freedom which 
manifestly could not be achieved by means of the kind of arrange- 
ments which secure to us the freedom we now enjoy will reveal 
itself as an illusion. Moreover, we must refuse to be jockeyed into 
writing ‘freedom’, in deference to the susceptibilities of, say, a 
Russian or a Turk who have never enjoyed the experience (and 
who, consequently, can think only in abstractions), because any 
other use of the English word would be misleading and eccentric. 
Freedom, in English, is a word whose political connotation springs 
as directly from our political experience as the connotations of 
EAevOepia, libertas and liberté spring respectively from quite different 
experiences. 

What, then, are the characteristics of our society in respect of 
which we consider it to be a free society and in default of which it 
would not be free in our sense of the word? But first, it must be 
observed that the freedom of our society does not lie in a number 
of independent characteristics which in aggregate compose our 
liberty. Liberties, it is true, may be distinguished, and some may be 
more general or more settled and mature than others, but the 
freedom which the English libertarian knows and values lies in a 
coherence of mutually supporting liberties, each of which amplifies 
the whole and none of which stands alone. With this proviso, it may 
be said that the freedom we enjoy springs from the absence from 
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our society of overwhelming concentrations of power. This is the 
most general condition of our freedom, so general that all other 
conditions may be seen to be comprised within it. It appears, first, 
in a diffusion of power between past, present and future. Our 
society is ruled by none of these exclusively. And we should con- 
sider a society governed wholly by its past, or its present, or its 
future to suffer under a despotism of superstition and to be unfree. 
The politics of our society are a conversation in which past, present 
and future each has a voice; and though one or other of them may 
on occasion properly prevail, none permanently dominates, and on 
this account we are free. Further, with us power is dispersed among 
all the multitude of interests and organizations of interest which 
comprise our society. We do not fear or seek to suppress diversity 
of interest, but we consider our freedom to be imperfect so long 
as the dispersal of power among them is incomplete, and to be 
threatened if any one interest or combination of interests, even 
though it may be the interest of a majority, acquires extraordinary 
power. Similarly, the conduct of government in our society involves 
a subtle sharing of power, not only between the recognized organs 
of government, but also between the Administration and the 
Opposition. In short, we consider our society to be free because 
no one in it is allowed unlimited power —no leader, faction, 
party or ‘class’, no majority, no government, church, corporation, 
trade or professional association or labour union. The secret of its 
freedom is that it is composed of a multitude of small organizations 
in the constitution of the best of which is reproduced that diffusion 
of power which is characteristic of the whole. 

Moreover, we are not unaware that the balance of such a society 
is always precarious. ‘The history of institutions’, says Acton, ‘is 
often a history of deception and illusions.” Arrangements which in 
their beginnings promoted a dispersion of power often, in the course 
of time, themselves become over-mighty or even absolute while 
still claiming the recognition and loyalty which belonged to them 
in respect of their first character. To further liberty we need to be 
clear-sighted enough to recognize such a change, and energetic 
enough to set on foot the remedy while the evil is still small. And 
what more than anything else contributes to this clear-sightedness 
is relief from the distraction of a rigid doctrine which fixes upon 
an institution a falsely permanent character, and then (when the 
illusion is at last recognized) calls for a revolution. The best institu- 
tions, of course, are those whose character is both firm and self- 
critical, exercising their function as the repository of a beneficial 
fragment of power but refusing the inevitable invitation to absolutism. 
And though these are few, it is perhaps permissible to number among 
them the hitherto existing parties of English politics. 
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It might be thought (by those who have not enjoyed the experience 
of living in such a society, and wha can therefore think of it only 
in the abstract) that a society of this sort could be savé~-"rom dis- 
integration only by the existence at its head of some ove 4 hexcing 
power capable of holding all other powers in check. But at is not 
our experience. Strength we think to be a virtue in gove, ent, but 
we do not find our defence against disintegration either in arbitrary 
or in very great power. Indeed, we are inclined to see i both these 
the symptoms of an already advanced decay. For ov -whelming 
power would be required only by a government which ‘1 against 
it a combination so extensive of the powers vested in st’ ‘a variety 
of different individuals and interests as to convict the ‘ernment 
of a self-interest so gross as to disqualify it for the ex se of its 
proper function. Normally, to perform its office our ‘%,ernment 
requires to wield only a power greater than that whicl 3 concen- 
trated in any one other centre of power on any particular «occasion. 
Consequently it is difficult to excite in us the belief that a 2vernment 
not possessed of overwhelming power is on that accovut a weak 
government. And we consider that our freedom depenc $s as much 
upon the moderation of the power exercised by governm ‘t as upon 
the proper and courageous use of that power when nec. sity arises, 

But further, our experience has disclosed to usa metho Of govern. 
ment remarkably economical in the use of power and c: \séquently 
peculiarly fitted to preserve freedom: it is called the.ruk > law. If 
the activity of our government were the continuous <” sporadic 
interruption of the life and arrangements of our societ' vith arbi- 
trary corrective measures, we should consider ourselve$'‘no longer 
free, even though the measures were directed against cot, entrations 
of power universally recognized to be dangerous. Fo; not only 
would government of this kind require extraordinary f wer (each 
of its acts being an ad hoc intervention), but also, in $bite of this 
concentration of governmenta! power, the society would be without 
that known and settled protective structure which is so important a 
condition of freedom. But government by rule of law (that is, by 
means of the enforcement by prescribed methods of ‘settled rules 
binding alike on governors and governed), while losing nothing in 
strength, is itself the emblem of that diffusion of power which it 
exists to promote, and is therefore peculiarly appropriate to a free 
society. It is the method of government most economical in the use 
of power; it involves a partnership between past and present and 
between governors and governed which leaves no room for arbitrari- 
ness; it encourages a tradition of resistance to the growth of danger- 
Ous concentrations of power which is far more effective than any 
promiscuous onslaught however crushing; it controls effectively, but 
without breaking the grand affirmative flow of things; and it gives a 
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practical defixition of the kind of limited but necessary service a 
society may ,.xpect from its government, restraining us from vain 
and dange, pus expectations. Particular laws, we know, may fail 
to protect ie freedom enjoyed in our society, and may even be 
destructiv ot Some of our freedom; but we know also that the rule 
of law is ¢, greatest single condition of our freedom, removing 
from us thar great fear which has overshadowed so many com- 
| munities, th. fear of the power of our own government. 

Of the my species of liberty which compose the freedom we 
enjoy, eact - mplifying and making more secure the whole, we have 
long recog ved the importance of two: the freedom of association, 
and the f (om enjoyed in the right to own private property. A 
| third spe, 5, of liberty is often set beside these two: freedom of 
speech. .,. ond question this is a great and elementary form of 
freedom; may even be regarded as the key-stone of the arch 
of our liberty. But a key-stone is not itself the arch, and the current 
exaggeratio,) of the importance of this form of liberty is in danger 
| of concealiryg from us the loss of other liberties no less important. 
The major part of mankind has nothing to say; the lives of most 
men do not ~evolve round a felt necessity to speak. And it may be 
supposed t! .¢ this extraordinary emphasis upon freedom of speech 
is the work of the small vocal section of our society and, in part, 
represents a jegitimate self-interest. But for most men, to be deprived 
of the right, ,f voluntary association or of private property would be 
a far great>r.and more deeply felt loss of liberty than to be deprived 
of the righ > speak freely. And it is important that this should be 
said just m. in England because, under the influence of misguided 
journalists ‘ .d cunning tyrants, we are too ready to believe that so 
long as our ‘reedom to speak is not impaired we have lost nothing 
of importar,ze — which is not so. 

The free »m of association enjoyed in our society has created a 
vast multitude of associations so that the integration of our society 

may be said to be largely by means of voluntary associations; and 
on this account we consider our freedom extended and made more 
secure. They represent a diffusion of power appropriate to our notion 
of freedom. The right of voluntary association means the right to take 
the initiative in forming new associations, and the right to join or 
not to join or to quit associations already in existence: the right of 
voluntary association is also a right of voluntary dissociation. And 
it means also the duty of not forming or joining any association 
designed to deprive, or in effect depriving, others of the exercise of any 
of their rights, particularly that of voluntary association. This duty is 
not to be thought ofasa limitation of the right; the right, like all rights, 
is without any limits except those provided by the system of rights 
to which it belongs and those inherent in its own character: this 
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duty is merely the negative definition of the right. And when we 
consider the full nature of the right, it is clear that its exercise can 
be inimical to what we know as our freedom only when it leads to 
that which in fact denies its own character — a compulsory associa- 
tion. A compulsory association is a conspiracy to abolish our right 
of association; it is a concentration of power actually or potentially 
destructive of what we call freedom. 

It will be agreed that, from one point of view, property is a form 
of power, and an institution of property is a particular way of 
organizing .the exercise of this form of power in a society. From this 
point of view distinctions between different kinds of property 
scarcely appear; certainly all categorical distinctions are absent. 
Personal and real property, chattels, property in a man’s own 
physical and mental capacities and property in the so-called means 
of production, are all, in different degrees, forms of power, and 
incidentally spring from the same sources, investment, inheritance 
and luck. In every society an institution of property is unavoid- 
able. The ideally simplest kind of institution is that in which all 
proprietary right is vested in one person who thereby becomes 
despot and monopolist, his subjects being slaves. But, besides being 
the least complex, this institution is, to our way of thinking, the most 
inimical to freedom. We have, perhaps, been less successful, from 
the point of view of freedom, in our institution of property than in 
some of our other arrangements, but there is no doubt about the 
general character of the institution of property most friendly to 
freedom: it will be one which ensures the widest distribution, 
and which discourages most effectively great and dangerous con- 
centrations of this power. Nor is there any doubt about what this 
entails. It entails a right of private property — that is, an institution 
of property which allows to every adult member of the society an 
equal right to enjoy the ownership of his personal capacities and of 
anything else obtained by the methods of acquisition recognized in 
the society. This right, like every other right, is self-limiting: for 
example, it proscribes slavery, not arbitrarily, but because the right 
to own another man could never be a right enjoyed equally by every 
member of a society. But in so far as a society imposes external 
limits, arbitrarily excluding certain things from private ownership, 
only a modified right of private property may be said to prevail, 
which provides for less than the maximum diffusion of the power 
that springs from ownership. For what may not be owned by any 
individual must nevertheless be owned, and it will be owned, 
directly or indirectly, by the government, adding to governmental 
power and constituting a potential threat to freedom. Now, it may 
happen that a society determines to withdraw from the possibility 
of private ownership certain things not inherently excluded by the 
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right of private property itself, and there may be good reason for 
taking this course. But it should be observed that whatever benefits 
may flow from such an arrangement, the increase of liberty as we 
understand it is not among them. The institution of property most 
favourable to liberty is, unquestionably, a right to private property 
least qualified by arbitrary limits and exclusions, for it is by this 
means only that the maximum diffusion of the power that springs 
from ownership may be achieved. This is not mere abstract specula- 
tion; it is the experience of our society, in which the greatest threats 
to freedom have come from the acquisition of extraordinary pro- 
prietary rights by the government, by great business and industrial 
corporations and by trade unions, all of which are to be regarded as 
arbitrary limitations of the right of private property. An institution 
of property based upon private property is not, of course, either 
simple or primitive; it is the most complex and subtle of all insti- 
tutions of property and it can be maintained only by constant 
vigilance, occasional reform and the refusal to tinker. And it is 
instructive to observe how closely many of the private property rights 
which we all regard as inseparable from freedom are bound up with 
other private property rights which it is now the custom erroneously 
to consider inimical to freedom. That a man is not free unless he 
enjoys a proprietary right over his personal capacities and his labour 
is believed by everyone who uses freedom in the English sense. 
And yet no such right exists unless there are many potential em- 
ployers of his labour. The freedom which separates a man from 
slavery is nothing but a freedom to choose and to move among 
autonomous, independent organizations, firms, purchasers of labour, 
and this implies private property in resources other than personal 
capacity. Wherever a means of production falls under the control 
of a single power, slavery follows. 

With property we have already begun to consider the economic 
organization of society. An institution of property is, in part, a 
device for organizing the productive and distributive activity of the 
society. For the libertarian of our tradition the main question will 
be how to regulate the enterprise of making a living in such a way 
that it does not destroy the freedom he prizes. He will, of course, 
recognize in our institution of private property a means of organizing 
this enterprise wholly friendly to liberty. All monopolies, or near 
monopolies, he knows as impediments to that liberty, and the 
greatest single institution which stands between us and monopoly is 
private property. Concerning monopolies he will have no illusions; 
he will not consider them optimistically, hoping that they will not 
abuse their power. He will know that no individual, no group, 
association or union can be entrusted with much power, and that 
itis mere foolishness to complain when absolute power is abused. 
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It exists to be abused. And consequently he will put his faith only 
in arrangements which discourage its existence. In other words, he 
will recognize that the only way of organizing the enterprise of getting 
a living so that it does not curtail the freedom he loves is by the 
establishment and maintenance of effective competition. He will | 
know that effective competition is not something that springs up of | 
its own accord, that both it and any alternative to it, are creatures | 
of law; but since he has observed the creation (often inadvertently) | 
by law of monopolies and other impediments to freedom, he will not § 
think it beyond the capacity of his society to build upon its already 
substantial tradition of creating and maintaining effective com- | 
petition by law. But he will recognize that any confusion between | 


the task of making competition effective and the task (to be per- Ji 


formed by effective competition itself) of organizing the enterprise | 
of getting a living and satisfying wants will at once be fatal to | 
liberty as he knows it. For to replace by political control the 
integration of activity which competition (the market) provides is 
at once to create a monopoly and to destroy the diffusion of power | 
inseparable from freedom. No doubt the libertarian, in this matter, | 
will have to listen to the complaint that he has neglected to consider | 
the efficiency with which his economic system produces the goods; | 
how shall we reconcile the conflicting claims of freedom and effi- 
ciency? But he will have his answer ready. The only efficiency to | 
be considered is the most economical way of supplying the things 
men desire to purchase. The formal circumstance in which this may 
be at its maximum is where enterprise is effectively competitive, for | 
here the entrepreneur is merely the intermediary between consumers | 
of goods and sellers of services. And below this ideal arrangement, 7 
the relevant comparison is not between the level of efficiency attain- | 


able in an improved (but not perfected) competitive economy and [fi 


the efficiency of a perfectly planned economy, but between an E 


(with all its wastefulness, frustration and corruption) which is the | [ 
only practical alternative. Everything, in short, that is inimical to | 
freedom — monopoly, near monopoly and all great concentrations | 
of power — at the same time impedes the only efficiency worth | 
considering. 2 

This outline of the political faith of a libertarian in the English | 
tradition will be thought to lack something important unless there | 
is added to it at least a suggestion of the end or purpose which informs 
such a society. It belongs to some other tradition to think of this | 
purpose as the achievement of a preconceived utopia, as an | 
abstract ideal (such as happiness or prosperity), or as a pre- | 
ordained and inevitable end. The purpose of this society (if | 
indeed it may be said to have one) is not something put upon it | 
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from the outside, nor can it be stated in abstract terms without 
gross abridgement. We are not concerned with a society which 
sprang up yesterday, but with one which possesses already a defined 
character and traditions of activity. And in these circumstances 
j social achievement is to perceive the next step dictated or suggested 
] by the character of the society in contact with changing conditions 
j and to take it in such a manner that the society is not disrupted and 
| that the prerogatives of future generations are not grossly impaired. 
} In place of a preconceived purpose, then, such a society will find its 
} guide in a principle of continuity (which is a diffusion of power 
between past, present and future) and in a principle of consensus 
i (which is a diffusion of power between the different legitimate 
j interests of the present). We call our society free because its pur- 
| suit of current desires does not deprive it of a sympathy for what 
| went before; like the wise man, it remains reconciled with its past. 
| In the obstinate refusal to budge, in the pure pragmatism of a plebis- 
| citary democracy, in the abridgement of tradition which consists in 
| merely doing what was done ‘last time’, and in the preference for the 
] short-cut in place of the long way round that educates at every step, we 
recognize, alike, the marks of slavery. We consider ourselves free 


: | because, taking a view neither short nor long, we are unwilling to 


| sacrifice either the present to a remote and incalculable future, or 
the immediate and forseeable future to a transitory present. And 
4} we find freedom once more in a preference for slow, small changes 
| which have behind them a voluntary consensus of opinion, in 
jour ability to resist disintegration without suppressing opposition, 
and in our perception that it is more important for a society to move 
| together than for it to move either fast or far. Such a society will 
} not pretend to itself that its decisions are infallible; indeed, since there 
is no external or absolute test of perfection, infallibility has little 
‘|meaning. It will find what it needs in a principle of change and a 
‘| principle of identity, and it will be suspicious of those who offer it 
'] more. 
‘| Now, though none of these characteristics is fully realized in our 
‘] society at the present time, none is wholly absent. We have ex- 
| perienced enough of it over a sufficiently long period of time to know 
] what it means, and from that experience has sprung our notion of 
‘ freedom. -We call our society free because it approximates to this 
J} general condition. And the enterprise of the libertarian in politics 
4 will be to cultivate what has already been sown, and to avoid the fruit- 
] less pursuit of proposed freedoms which could not be secured by the 
jonly known method of achieving freedom. Simons is concerned 
with policy, and for him policy is not the imagination of some new 
sort of society, or the transformation of an existing society so as to 
¥ make it correspond with an abstract ideal; it is the perception of 
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what needs doing now in order to realize more fully the potentialities 
of our existing society. The right conduct of policy, then, involves 
a profound knowledge of the character of the society which is to be 
cultivated, a clear perception of its present condition, and the 
precise formulation of a programme of legislative reform. 

The present condition of our society is exceedingly complex; but, 
from the point of view of the libertarian, three main elements may 
be distinguished. There is, first, a widespread and deplorable 
ignorance of the nature of the libertarian tradition itself, a confusion 
of mind in respect of the kind of society we have inherited and the 
nature of its strength and weakness. With eyes focused upon distant 
horizons and mind clouded with foreign clap-trap, the impatient and 
sophisticated generation now in the saddle has dissolved its partner- 
ship with its past and is careful of everything except its liberty. 
Secondly, owing to the negligence of past generations, there is an 
accumulated mass of maladjustment, of undispersed concentrations 
of power, which the libertarian will wish to correct because it 
threatens liberty, and which others also may wish to correct for less 
cogent reasons. Thirdly, there is the contemporary mess, sprung 
from the attempts of men ignorant of the nature of their society to 
correct its maladjustments by means of expedients which, because 
they are not inspired by a love of liberty, are a threat to freedom 
both in failure and in success. The first and the third of these com- 
ponents of our situation are clearly allied, and they are investigated 
by Simons in two remarkable essays, Some Reflections on Syndicalism 
(1944) and The Beveridge Program (1945).1. The second is, of 
course, the basis of his legislative programme, which he expounds 
in A Positive Program for Laissez Faire (1934) and The Requisites of 
Free Competition (1936). 

The two great, mutually exclusive, contemporary opponents of 
libertarian society as we know it are collectivism and syndicalism. 
Both recommend the integration of society by means of the erection 
and maintenance of monopolies; neither finds any virtue in the 
diffusion of power. But they must be considered mutually exclusive 
opponents of a free society because the monopoly favoured by 
syndicalism would make both a collective and free society impossible. 

Collectivism in the modern world has several synonymns; it stands 
for a managed society, and its other titles are communism, national 
socialism, socialism, economic democracy and ‘planning’. But we will 
continue to call it collectivism, this being its least emotive name. And 
we will assume that the problem of imposing a collectivist organization 


1It is one of the great misfortunes of our time that those in this country 
who might have subjected the Beveridge programme on its publication to as 
cogent a criticism as is contained in this essay were for the most part other- 
wise engaged. 
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upon a society which enjoys a high degree of freedom has been success- 
fully solved — that is, we will assume that the necessary contemporary 
consensus has been achieved. This is not a tremendous assumption, 
because (paradoxically enough) collectivism appears most readily to 
us as a remedy for elements in our society which are agreed to be 
impediments to freedom. What the libertarian is concerned to 
investigate is the compatibility of collectivist organization with 
freedom as we know it. The view which Simons suggests is that 
collectivism and freedom are real alternatives — if we choose one 
we cannot have theyother. And collectivism can be imposed upon a 
society educated in a love of freedom with an appearance of not 
destroying continuity, only if men forget their love of liberty. This, 
of course, is not a new idea; it is how the matter appeared to ob- 
servers, such as de Tocqueville, Burckhardt and Acton, when the 
character of modern collectivism was in process of being revealed. 
Neglecting the more scandalous charges which may be brought 
against collectivism in action, let us consider only the defects (from 
the point of view of liberty) inherent in the system. The opposition 
of collectivism to freedom appears first in the collectivist rejection 
of the whole notion of the diffusion of power and of a society 
organized by means of a multitude of voluntary associations. The 
cure proposed for monopoly is to create more numerous and more 
extensive monopolies and to control them by force. The organization 
to be imposed upon society springs from the minds of those who 
compose the government. It is a comprehensive organization; loose 
ends, uncontrolled activities must be regarded as the product of 
incompetence because they unavoidably impair the structure of the 
whole. And great power is required for the over-all control of this 
organization — power sufficient not merely to break up a single 
over-mighty concentration of power when it makes its appearance, 
but to control continuously enormous concentrations of power 
which the collectivist has created. The government of a collectivist 
society can tolerate only a very limited opposition to its plans; indeed, 
that hard-won distinction, which is one of the elements of our liberty, 
between opposition and treason is rejected: what is not obedience is 
sabotage. Having discouraged all other means of social and indus- 
trial integration, a collectivist government must enforce its imposed 
order or allow the society to relapse into chaos. Or, following a 
tradition of economy in the use of power, it will be obliged to buy off 
political opposition by favouring groups able to demand favours as 
the price of peace. All this is, clearly, an impediment to freedom; 
but there is more to follow. In addition to the rule of law, and often 
in place of it, collectivism depends for its working upon a lavish use 
of discretionary authority. The organization it imposes upon society 
is without any inner momentum; it must be kept going by promiscu- 
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ous, day-to-day intervention — controls of prices, licenses to pursue 
activities, permissions to make and to cultivate, to buy and to seil, 
the perpetual readjustment of rations, and the distribution of privi- 
leges and exemptions — by the exercise, in short, of the kind of power 
most subject to misuse and corruption. The diffusion of power 
inherent in the rule of law leaves government with insufficient power 
to operate a collectivist society. It will be observed, further, that 
collectivism involves the abolition of what Simons calls ‘the division 
of labour between competitive and political controls’. Competition 
may, of course, survive anomalously and vestigially, in spite of 
policy; but, in principle, enterprise is tolerated only if it is not 
competitive, that is, if it takes the form of syndicates which serve as 
instruments of the central authorities, or smaller businesses which 
a system of quotas and price controls has deprived of all elements of 
risk or genuine enterprise. Competition as a form of organization 
is first devitalized and then destroyed, and the integrating office it 
performs in our free society is incorporated in the functions of 
government, thus adding to its power and involving it in every con- 
flict of interest that may arise in the society. And with the dis- 
appearance of competition goes what we have seen to be one of the 
essential elements of our liberty. But of all the acquisitions of 
governmental power inherent in collectivism, that which comes from 
its monopoly of foreign trade is, perhaps, the most dangerous to 
liberty; for freedom of external trade is one of the most precious and 
most effective safeguards a community may have’ against excessive 
power. And just as the abolition of competition at home draws the 
government into (and thus magnifies) every conflict, so collectivist 
trading abroad involves the government in competitive commercial 
transactions and increases the occasions and the severity of inter- 
national disharmony. Collectivism, then, is the mobilization of a society 
for unitary action. In the modern world it appears as a remedy for the 
imperfect freedom which springs from imperfect competition, but itis 
a remedy designed to kill. Nor is this surprising, for the real spring of 
collectivism is not a love of liberty, but war. The anticipation of war is 
the great incentive, and the conduct of war is the great collectivizing 
process. And large-scalecollectivismis, moreover, inherently warlike; 
the condition of things in which it is appropriate in the end makes 
its appearance. It offers a double occasion for the loss of liberty — in 
the collectivist organization itself and in the purpose to which that 
organization is directed. For though collectivism may recommend it- 
self as a means to ‘welfare’, the only ‘welfare’ it is capable of pursuing 
—acentralized, national ‘welfare’ — is inimical to freedom at home 
and results in organized rivalry abroad. 

Collectivism is indifferent to all elements of our freedom and the 
enemy of some. But the real anthesis of a free society as we know it, 
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is syndicalism. Indeed, syndicalism is not only destructive of free- 
dom; it is destructive, also, of any kind of orderly existence. It 
rejects both the concentration of overwhelming power in the govern- 
ment (by means of which a collectivist society is always being 
rescued from the chaos it encourages), and it rejects the wide dis- 
persion of power which is the basis of freedom. Syndicalism is a 
contrivance by means of which society is disposed for a perpetual 
civil war in which the parties are the organized self-interest of 
functional minorities and a weak central government, and for which 
the community as a whole pays the bill in monopoly prices and dis- 
order. The great concentrations of power in a syndicalist society 
are the seliers of labour organized in functional monopoly associa- 
tions. Ail monopolies, we have seen, are prejudicial to freedom, but 
there is good reason for supposing that labour monopolies are more 
dangerous than any others, and that a society in the grip of such 
monopolies would enjoy less freedom than any other sort of society. 
In the first place, labour monopolies have shown themselves more 
capable than enterprise monopolies of attaining really great power, 
economic, political and even military. Their appetite for power is 
insatiable and, producing nothing, they encounter none of the pro- 
ductional diseconomies of undue size. Once grown large, they are 
exceedingly difficult to dissipate and impossible to control. Appear- 
ing to spring from the lawful exercise of the right of voluntary 
association (though as monopolistic associations they are really a 
denial of that right), they enjoy popular support however scandalous 
their activity. Enterprise monopolies, on the other hand (not less 
to be deplored by the libertarian) are less dangerous because they 
are less powerful. They are precariously held together, they are 
unpopular and they are highly sensitive to legal control. Taken 
separately, there is no question which of the two kinds of monopoly 
is the more subversive of freedom. But in addition to its greater 
power, the labour monopoly is dangerous because it demands 
enterprise monopoly as its complement. There is what Simons 
calls ‘an alarming identity of interest’ between the two kinds of 
monopoly; ‘each tends to foster and to strengthen the other, fight- 
ing together to maximize joint extractions from the public while also 
fighting each other over the division of the spoils’. Indeed, the con- 
flict of capital and labour (the struggle over the division of earnings) 
is merely a sham fight (often costing the public more than the 
participants), concealing the substantial conflict between the pro- 
ducer (enterprise and labour, both organized monopolistically) and 
the consumer. Syndicalism, then, has some claim to be considered 
the pre-eminent adversary of freedom, but it is not less the enemy of 
collectivism. A collectivist government faced with numerous func- 
tional minorities each organized monopolistically with power to 
c 
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disrupt the whole plan of production unless its demands are met and 
each (when not making large demands) keeping the civil war going 
by means of promiscuous little hindrances to the orderly conduct of 
business, would be the easy victim of blackmail. And if the collec- 
tivist government derived its political strength from highly syndicalist 
labour organizations, its desperate position would be that of a victim 
of blackmail in a society which had not made the activity an offence. 
Of all forms of society, a collectivist society is least able to deal with 
the disruptive potentialities of syndicalism. 

Where collectivism and syndicalism have imposed themselves 
upon societies which enjoy a libertarian tradition they appear as 
mutually exclusive tendencies (sometimes anomalously in alliance 
with one another) threatening achieved freedom. But to the liber- 
tarian who still has faith in his tradition, the chief danger lies, not 
in the possibility that either will establish itself exclusively, but in 
their joint success in hindering a genuinely libertarian attack upon 
the accumulated maladjustments in our society. That attack is 
certainly long overdue, and the delay must not be attributed entirely 
to the popularity of these pseudo-remedies. Libertarian society 
has not been entirely idle in the past fifty years; liberty has been ex- 
tended by the correction of many small abuses. But the general 
drift of reform in this country has too often been inspired by vaguely 
collectivist motives. Liberty has been lost inadvertently through 
the lack of a clearly formulated libertarian policy of reform. How- 
ever, Simons now comes forward with such a policy. He is not the 
first to do so, but no friend of freedom will fail to benefit by reflecting 
upon what he has to say. Nobody could be less complacent about the 
present state of liberty than Simons; and his proposals are not only 
libertarian, they are in many respects (as he points out) more radical 
than the projects of the collectivists. A planner who aims at change 
by means of promiscuous intervention and the use of discretionary 
authority, while destroying liberty, does less for reform than a 
libertarian who would extend and consolidate the rule of law. Simons 
calls his policy a ‘positive program for Laissez Faire’, mainly be- 
cause it aims at making competition effective wherever effective com- 
petition is not demonstrably impossible, at re-establishing a diffusion 
of power now deeply compromised by monopolies of all sorts, and 
at preserving that division of labour between competitive and political 
controls which is the secret of our liberty. But, both in England and 
in America, the policy he proposed in 1934 would now in part be a 
programme of Jaissez faire in the historical sense — a programme of 
removing specific restrictions upon competition which have estab- 
lished themselves not by default but by the activity of collectivists. 
Nevertheless, his proposals have, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with that imaginary condition of wholly unfettered competition 
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which is confused with /Jaissez faire and ridiculed by collectivists 
when they have nothing better to say. Simons knows, as every 
schoolboy used to know, that if effective competition is to exist it 
can do so only by virtue of a legal system which promotes it, 
and that monopoly has established itself only because the legal 
system has not prevented it. To know that unregulated competition 
is a chimera, to know that to regulate competition is not the same 
thing as to interfere with the operation of competitive controls, and 
to know the difference between these two activities, is the beginning 
of the political economy of freedom. 

The libertarian, then, finds the general tendency towards a policy 
of collectivism a hindrance; but the unavoidable (and exceedingly 
uneconomical) collectivism which sprang up in libertarian societies 
engaged in a war of survival is recognized as an evil not without 
compensation. The believer in collectivism naturally looks upon 
war as an opportunity not to be missed, and the demobilization of 
society is no part of his programme. But to those who believe in 
liberty and yet remain hesitant about demobilization, Simons 
addresses some wise words: ‘If wars are frequent, victories will prob- 
ably go to those who remain mobilized . . . [But] if there are vital, 
creative forces to be released by demobilization — by return to a 
free society — the nation may thereby gain enough strength to com- 
pensate handsomely for the risks involved.’ Every man whom war 
took away from his chosen vocation, returned to it with pent-up 
energies ready to be released; and what is true of an individual may 
here be true also of an economy. Demobilization offered an oppor- 
tunity for the springing up of a revitalized and more effectively 
competitive economy (an opportunity of which the collectivists 
deprived us), which would have made us more able to withstand future 
wars. There is a potential gain, if it can be harvested, for a society with 
a libertarian tradition, in the successive shocks of mobilization and 
demobilization. And just as a civilian will fight better (for he has 
something to fight for) if in the intervals of peace he is permitted to 
be a civilian (and not kept bumming around in the army), so an 
economy which is, in peace, allowed to stretch itself and flex its limbs 
will be found, when it is mobilized for war, to possess superior 
stamina to one kept permanently mobilized. 

The main principles of the policy which Simons recommends are 
simple, and we have already noticed them. The outline of the 
policy is as follows. (1) Private monopoly in all its forms is to be 
eliminated. This means the establishment and maintenance (by 
means of the reform of the law which gives shape to the world of 
business and industry) of effective competition wherever effective 
competition is not demonstrably impossible. This is the true 
socialization of enterprise. The monopolies and monopolistic prac- 
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tices to be destroyed are monopolies of enterprise and monopolies of 
labour. ‘Restraint of trade must be treated as a major crime.’ In 
respect of enterprise, the ‘absurd powers’ of corporations must be 
reduced. ‘There is simply no excuse, except with a narrow and 
specialized class of enterprise, for allowing corporations to hold 
stock in other corporations — and no reasonable excuse (the utilities 
apart) for hundred-million-dollar corporations, no matter what form 
their property may take. Even if the much advertised economies of 
gigantic financial combinations were real, sound policy would wisely 
sacrifice these economies to preservation of more economic freedom 
and equality.’ The corporation is a socially useful device for organ- 
izing ownership and control in operating companies of size sufficient 
to obtain the real economies of large-scale production under unified 
management; but the corporation law which has allowed this device 
to work for the impediment of freedom is long overdue for reform. 
And Simons suggests in detail the direction this reform should take. 
In respect of labour, the problem of reducing the existing or 
threatened monopolies and monopoly practices is more difficult. 
“The best one may hope, perhaps, is that labour monopolies, if not 
fostered and supported by the state, will cease to grow and even 
decline in power.’ And if we deal intelligently with other, easier 
problems, it is to be expected that ‘this problem will be rendered less 
intractable by progress on other fronts.’ (2) Undertakings in which 
competition cannot be made to work as the agency of control must 
be transferred to government ownership and operation. Now the 
difference between this policy and that of the collectivist should be 
observed. First, it is a difference of emphasis. The collectivists 
would, in the end, take over évery undertaking the ‘ nationalization’ of 
which does not offer insuperable technical difficulties; the libertarian 
would create a government-controlled monopoly only when mono- 
poly of some sort is unavoidable. The collectivist favours monopolies 
as an opportunity for the extension of political control; the liber- 
tarian would break up all destructible monopolies. And the ground 
of this emphasis is clear. To the libertarian all monopolies are ex- 
pensive and productive of servility. And while the collectivist wel- 
comes and sees his opportunity in a society in which (owing to 
growth of population and changes in the technique of production) 
enterprise tends to become gigantic even when the law does not 
encourage undue size, the libertarian sees in this tendency a threat 
to freedom which must be warded off (and can be warded off) by 
the appropriate legal reforms. Secondly, the ownership and control 
of unavoidable monopolies is not necessarily to be in the hands of 
the central government; literal ‘nationalization’ is not the only 
alternative to private monopoly. And thirdly, an undertaking 
acquired because it is an unavoidable monopoly should be simplified 
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in the process of acquisition. The ownership of hotels by railways, 
for example, is no part of their monopoly character. The power of 
a monopoly kept in being or created should be as small as it is 
possible to make it. (3) Drastic monetary and banking reforms are 
called for. Simons here goes into considerable detail. He is as 
alive as any other economist to the danger which mass unemploy- 
ment presents to any economy, a free economy included. And he 
finds in the maintenance of a stable currency the greatest safeguard. 
But, needless to say, he will have nothing to do with any system 
based upon the discretionary management of currency. The stability 
is to be maintained by the application of fixed and known rules, and 
not by day-to-day administrative tricks. (4) Similarly, drastic 
changes are required in the system of taxation, ‘with regard primarily 
for the effects of taxation upon the distribution of wealth and 
income’. (5) Certain other changes are demanded, in particular ‘a 
limitation put upon the squandering of our resources in advertising 
and selling activities’. 

This bare outline gives little indication of the care and detail with 
which Simons expounds his economic policy for a free society. Nor 
must I leave the reader with the impression that Simons ever thought 
he had a panacea or a permanent cure for all social ills. He advances 
his policy tentatively, as a basis for discussion; and he claims no 
more for it than that it indicates his view of the direction in which 
the next step should be taken. Politics is not the science of setting 
up a permanently impregnable society, it is the art of knowing what 
to do next in promotion of an already existing traditional type of 
society. And, though much of what Simons has to say has immediate 
reference to the ills of American society, it would be foolish to 
suppose that we, who in so many respects share a common tradition 
with the United States, have nothing to learn from his book. 
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THE ATOMIZED INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
EUROPEAN ROMANTICS 


H. G. SCHENK 


THE steady growth of its power is one side of the early nineteenth- 
century history of the modern Leviathan; the effect of that growth of 
power upon the individuals whom it held together so very precar- 
iously is the other side, and one not less observed by the Romantics. 
At the outset it should be noted that several of the Romantics, such 
as the Baron vom Stein or Friedrich Schlegel, in describing modern 
Leviathan’s pathetic counterpart, used a metaphor of truly ominous 
significance. The nation seemed to them disintegrated into State 
atoms;? Stein in 1818 even used the words ‘dissolved into atoms ina 
big dough or a chemical liquid.’* Let us remember that ‘atoms’ in 
those scientifically backward days were still regarded as the smallest 
conceivable particles which thus lived up to the literal meaning of the 
Greek word. But even in this restricted sense the ‘atomization’ of the 
individuals seemed a grave enough phenomenon. 

Wherein lay its causes? Obviously the gradual weakening and final 
abolition of intermediary powers (‘Zwischengewalten’, as the Osna- 
briick historian Méser called them) between the individual on the one 
hand and Leviathan on the other, partly accounted for it. Franz von 
Baader hit the nail on the head when he stated: ‘The governmental 
functions are multiplying, because the Government no longer deals 
with the Estate, but directly with the individuals.’* Furthermore, the 
protection of the Estate was, in Baader’s opinion, indispensable if 
the individual was to be respected by the Government. Apart from 
the old Estates, other intermediary powers, such as corporations and 
guilds, had until recently been active. Therefore we find some of the 
Romantics, such as Baader‘ and Ringseis, clamouring for the restor- 
ation of the guilds, and others, such as Sismondi, advocating the 
foundation of newco-operative associations‘ to be run on similar lines. 

However, the failure or breakdown of the intermediary powers 


1 F, SCHLEGEL, Signatur des Zeitalters, 1823, p. 167. 
2 Letter to Arndt, January 5th, 1818. 
®° The essay from which this quotation is taken, has the significant title Identitat 
des Despotismus und des Revolutionismus. 
4 ‘Ueber das dermalige Missverhadltnis der vermégenslosen oder Proletairs zu 
den Vermégen besitzenden Classen’, (1835), Sdmmtliche Werke, VI, Leipzig 1854, 
« EST. 
: 5 J. C. L. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, Nouveaux principes de I’économie politique, 
t. II, 2. éd. 1827, p. 365. 
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could not offer the whole explanation for Leviathan’s unheard of 
advance. The deeper reason for it lay in the individuals themselves. 
How had it come about that they put up such weak resistance to this 
advance? How, to quote Arndt’s words again, that they had come 
to ‘believe that this must be so’? Ludwig Tieck for one suggested 
that the answer lay in the irresponsibility of the higher and educated 
classes. The following passage from his novel Des Lebens Ueberfluss 
deserves to be quoted at length: ‘To be rid of duties is really the state 
of affairs towards which the so-called educated people are trying to 
rush in all directions, they call it independence, self-reliance, freedom. 
They do not stop to think that, as they are approaching this goal, the 
duties increase which the State or the enormous and unspeakably 
complicated machine of the social constitution has taken over in 
their name, often quite at random. The rich wishes to have no duties 
towards the poor, the landowner towards the subject, the prince 
towards the people, yet each of them is angry if those subjects violate 
their duties towards them. Therefore the people of lower station call 
these demands old-fashioned and anachronistic, and would now with 
the aid of oratory and sophistry deny and destroy all those bonds 
which alone make States and mankind’s development possible.’ 

It is interesting to note that Ludwig Tieck thus to all intents and 
purposes anticipated Dr Arnold Toynbee’s theory according to 
which the failure of creative power in the minority causes the with- 
drawal of mimesis on the part of the majority, and a consequent loss 
of social unity as a whole. Ludwig Tieck clearly realized that in such 
a situation the power of the State was bound to increase and in-the 
long run the individual’s hope of freedom and independence would 
meet with grave disappointment. In the spirit of world-wide 
Romantic curiosity modern Western man delights in tracing ideas 
right across the geographical and historical frontiers of civilizations. 
Thus it may be pertinent to point out that the great Moslem historian 
and philosopher Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) in his turn anticipated 
much of what Tieck and other Romantics were to rediscover for 
themselves more than four-hundred years after him. Faced, in the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, with a situation which, we are 
entitled to suspect, bore some analogies with the European situation 
round about 1800, Ibn Khaldun in the Prolegomena to his Universal 
History analysed what he called ‘asabiyah’ or sense of social solidar- 
ity to which for various reasons he attached the utmost importance. 
For our purpose we have to note that, among other functions, 
‘asabiyah’ protects society from political absolutism and tyranny.’ 
But Ibn Kaldun went further. The weakening of ‘asabiyah’, he 


1 A Study of History, IV, Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 6. 
* Prolégoménes historiques d’Ibn Khaldoun, trad. M. G. DE SLANE, Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale, tome XIX, Paris 1862, p. 357. 
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taught, must result in the decline and fall of society. A view which 
finds reflection in the work of some Romantic thinkers. Novalis 
expressly stated: ‘The disappearance of public spirit means death’;? 
an idea which was expounded by Friedrich Schlegel, Baader, Gérres, 
and especially by Adam Miiller.? And Hélderlin in a poem with the 
significant title Wurzel alles Uebels (Root of All Evil) wrote: 


Einig zu sein ist géttlich und gut; woher ist die Sucht denn 
Unter den Menschen, dass nur Einer und Eines nur sei?* 


Wilhelm Weitling, the upright Saxon tailor-journeyman, argued on 
much the same lines in his Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit 
(1842); modern civilization, he thought, had brought about the 
isolation of human beings, a principle hostile to their very nature. 
Obviously the ‘journeyman’s socialism’ of the 1830s and early 1840s 
had its roots in Romantic — and, to some extent, in much earlier 
Primitivist — thought, whereas the socialism of Marx and Engels, 
which found its most eloquent expression in the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848, owed almost everything to the Aufkldarung. 

England, of course, was the classical country of modern individual- 
ism. Whereas strong and peculiar integrating traditions were still 
prevailing in the society as a whole — Burke and, from a distance, 
Adam Miiller observed them well — many individuals tended to 
indulge in a feeling of independence which, as some observers feared, 
might lead to isolation or atomization. It was a German — Novalis — 
who coined the aphorism: ‘Every Englishman is an island’, and 
Oliver Goldsmith was even more critical, when he warned in his 
poem The Traveller (1764): 


Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear: 
Too blest indeed, were such without alloy! 

But foster’d e’en by Freedom, ills annoy: 

That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d; 


1 Op. cit., p. 348. 

* Fragmente, ed. E. Kamnitzer, Dresden 1929, No. 1470. 

° ‘Streit zwischen Glick und Industrie, ‘Vermischte Schriften iiber Staat, 
Philosophie und Kunst, 2. ed., Wien 1817, p. 98. 

**Concord is divine and good; whence derives the obsession among men that 
there exists only one person or one thing?’ 
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Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 

Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 

Till, overwrought, the general system feels, 

Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 
Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, and bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 


Still earlier the great precursor of Romanticism, Vico, had 
deplored the tendency of the ‘new philosophy’, represented by such 
thinkers as Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, and Locke, to dissociate men, 
to lose sight of humanity, nations, and families in the contemplation 
of isolated individuals. Clearly Vico perceived that Hobbes’s 
isolated individuals were destined to fall an easy prey to modern 
Leviathan. 

Vico who lived most of his life in Naples, by far the most populous 
Italian city of his day,! and one of the biggest cities of the world, also 
discovered what Louis de Bonald, the philosopher of the Bourbon 
Restoration, was to express most concisely, namely that ‘to bring 
men together is not the surest means of uniting them’. In his 
Scienza Nuova Vico pictures crowds of individuals herded together 
in body, but isolated in heart. Like so much else of Vico’s thought, 
this leitmotiv was taken up only by a few powerful voices in the pre- 
Romantic, but after all predominantly ‘enlightened’, eighteenth 
century. The Swiss philosopher of solitude, Johann Georg Zimmer- 
mann, for one, remarked that one can be lonely no less in London 
and Paris than in a desert,? a comparison which Romantics like 
Friedrich Schlegel or Wordsworth transformed into the metaphor of 
Paris — or London — as a great human desert,* ‘the living and dead 
wilderness of the thronged world’. 

Why should human beings living in overcrowded cities tend to 
become isolated in heart? Why should they think of their own 
individual caprices and pleasures more than others who live in less 
densely populated areas? Why should they — as Herder maintained 
—develop a malicious and preposterous character? Some of the 
Romantics knew the explanation, and none of them has formulated 
it more convincingly than Wordsworth in the (posthumously 
published) first book of The Recluse: 


1 Towards the end of Vico’s life in the 1740s, the population of Naples num- 
bered about 300,000. 

® Ueber die Einsamkeit, I, Leipzig 1784, pp. 7-8. Cf. Auguste Adolphe Bouvier, 
J. G. Zimmermann 1725-1795, Thése, Genéve, 1925 (especially ch. VIII ‘Le 
Romantisme de Zimmermann’). 

3 Friedrich Schlegel’s letter to F. Wilmans, Paris, August 13th, 1802. 
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... he truly is alone, 

He of the multitude whose eyes are doomed 

To hold a vacant commerce day by day 

With Objects wanting life, repelling love; 

He by the vast metropolis immured 

Where pity shrinks from unremitting calls, 
Where numbers overwhelm humanity, 

And neighbourhood serves rather to divide 
Than to unite — what sighs more deep than his, 
Whose nobler will hath long been sacrificed; 
Who must inhabit under a black sky 

A city, where, if indifference to disgust 

Yield not to scorn or sorrow, living men 

Are oft-times to their fellow-men no more 
Than to the forest Hermit are the leaves 

That hang aloft in myriads; nay, far less, 

For they protect his walk from sun and shower, 
Swell his devotion with their voice in storms, 
And whisper while the stars twinkle among them 
His lullaby. From crowded streets remote 

Far from the living and dead Wilderness 

Of the thronged world. Society is here 

A true community — a genuine frame 

Of many into one incorporate. ? 


Society in a modern metropolis then is no longer a true community; 
numbers overwhelm humanity, and the most characteristically 
human feeling of pity tends to become blurred if not lost altogether. 
The callousness of life in a metropolis was emphasized also by other 
Romantics. In Peter Bell the Third Shelley exclaims: 


Hell is a city much like London — 

A populous and a smoky city; 

There are all sorts of people undone, 
And there is little or no fun done, 
Small justice shown, and still less pity.* 


And Charles Nodier combined age-old primitivist sentiments with 
his horror of the modern city in an aphorism the climax of which is 
so typically French that it shall be quoted in the original: ‘La 
méchanceté est une maladie sociale. L’>homme naturel n’est pas plus 
malfaisant qu’une autre brute. L’homme civilisé fait horreur au 
pitié. Comptez les étages d’une maison et rappelez-vous la parabole 
de Babel.’* Western man had not yet embarked on building what 
1 The Recluse, Book I, London 1888, 1. 593-616. 


2 Part the third. ‘Hell’. 
3 Jean Sbogar, ch. XIII, ‘Tablettes de Lothario’. 
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came to be called ‘skyscrapers’, nor had even the most populous 
cities of that time assembled as many as a million inhabitants. It is 
all the more remarkable that the visions of some sensitive, and as we 
must insist, prophetic minds, anticipated those modern Babylons and 
modern Infernos.' 


Few human beings can live for long in isolation. And when age- 
old social communities had broken down, it became all the more 
imperative to fall back upon still older social ties: friendship and love. 
As in every renaissance, the generation that re-discovered the charm 
and blessing of those old bonds, experienced the exhilarating feeling 
of treading on new ground. Great indeed is the number of friend- 
ships related to us by mythology and history previous to 1795; yet 
when we read the correspondence of the first Romantic generation in 
England or Germany, we begin to wonder whether anybody before 
that time could ever have experienced friendship with such intensity. 
The illusion, if it be one, can partly be explained. It may be said that 
in a fairly advanced, or even late, stage of a civilization emotions 
tend to become more conscious; the inner self is watched and exposed 
to an increasing degree, and thus more is made of emotions which 
must always have been present in many human minds. Be this as it 
may it seems as if the amazing Pleiad of Romantic friendships must 
be accounted for also in a a different way. Only the horror of the 
vacuum, the horror of atomization, can fully explain why human 
beings who sensed this danger clung so desperately to the ideal of 
friendship, even if in reality they did not always remain faithful to 
their particular friends. Often they did; indeed Charles Lamb’s 
undying loyalty to Coleridge whom he remembered as his ‘fifty years 
old friend without a dissension’,? obviously weakened his deter- 
mination to live on after the latter’s death in July 1834. Equally 
intense, though not quite without dissensions, was Friedrich 
Schlegel’s friendship with Novalis, although Schlegel survived the 
premature death of his unforgettable friend by more than a quarter 
of acentury. Other great friendships, such as that between Friedrich 
Schlegel and his brother August Wilhelm, or that between Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, did not remain untarnished, but while they lasted, 
and particularly when they first blossomed, they proved exceedingly 
fruitful. Significantly the Romantic movement proper dates from 

1 Cf. the significant allusion to Dante’s Inferno (III, 55-57) in T. S. Extor, 
The Wasteland, London 1923, I, 1, 60-63: 

Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed under London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 


2 Statement entitled ‘The Death of Coleridge’, written by Lamb in the album 
of Mr Keymer, a London bookseller, on November 21st, 1834. 
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the spiritual unions which found their first literary expression in the 
Athenaeumsfragmente and the Lyrical Ballads both published in 1798, 
The pedantic and pseudo-scholarly attempt to count and separate 
the respective contributions to these Romantic philosophical and 
poetical works, misses the point altogether. Even if it could be 
proved, for example, that Wordsworth wrote most of the Lyrical 
Ballads, one would have to remember that he might not have written 
any of the Ballads without the tremendously stimulating influence 
of Coleridge. The same applies to other joint Romantic works, to 
the Athenaeumsfragmente no less than to the Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders (Tieck, Wackenroder) or the 
miraculous story of the Uhrmacher Bogs (Clemens Brentano, Gorres). 

Co-operation did not always or even in the majority of cases 
appear in the form of joint authorship; mostly it was confined to 
discussion and mutual criticism of works or ideas in the state of 
preparation. The Romantic movement was particularly rich in 
organs for this purpose; indeed small literary or, as the case may be, 
philosophical groups (‘cénacles’) flourished (according to the judg- 
ment of so great an expert on European literature as M. Paul van 
Tieghem) more then than at any time before or since. Conversation 
in the true sense of the word, unlike those highly entertaining yet 
equaily irresponsible flashes of Voltaire or the Abbé Galiani, was 
now described as the highest enjoyment. Never since the Renaissance 
it seems, had intellectuals conversed with each other so much for the 
purpose, not of exhibiting their esprit, nor of pursuing truth by 
rational argument and counter-argument, but of inspiring each other 
in the never ending act of revealing truth. For the most part the 
conversations themselves are unfortunately lost to us. Their very 
length takes our breath away in this age when most of the talking, if 
not the thinking, is done for us by the wireless, so that a recent 
observer had to arrive at the sad conclusion that ‘with the rise in the 
standard of physical comfort social intercourse has tended to 
degenerate.’* In 1802, we are told, the young Dane Oehlenschlaeger 
met the Norwegian Henrik Steffens; a conversation on the topic of 
German Romanticism ensued which went on for sixteen hours. 
Hardly less than the art of conversation, the art of letter-writing was 
enlivened and enriched by the Romantics, for the discussion had to be 
carried on even at times when the partner was far away. In Germany 
the letters written and received by August Wilhelm Schlegel’s wife 
Caroline (who later married Schelling), are typical, if outstanding 
examples; in the English language no one has written livelier letters 
than Lord Byron. 


1 Le Romantisme dans la litterature européenne, Paris 1948, p. 127. 
2 ERNEST DE SELINCOURT, ‘The Art of Conversation’, Wordsworthian and Other 
Studies, Oxford 1947, p. 187. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, The Cambridge Journal. 
Sir, 

All students of contemporary history will congratulate Mr R. Bassett for 
tackling so energetically a re-examination of Mr Baldwin’s famous remarks on 
November 12th, 1936. The evidence that he puts before us in his article ‘Telling 
the Truth to the People’ (The Cambridge Journal, November, 1948), is a telling 
warning of the vicissitudes that a celebrated utterance can undergo at the hands 
of the careless or the unscrupulous. It is a lesson to us all. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to subscribe to the whole of the thesis that Mr 
Bassett propounds, He is no doubt correct in pointing out that the passages from 
Mr Baldwin’s speech quoted in part by Professor Finer and others clearly relate 
to the period, 1933-34. But when we come to the later remarks of Mr Baldwin 
that Mr Bassett quotes, he puts forward as a contribution to their elucidation 
a statement that cannot possibly be substantiated as it stands. 

‘Anybody who participated in, or who has since studied the General Election 
of 1935,’ writes Mr Bassett, ‘knows perfectly well that Baldwin could not possibly 
have been speaking about that election in the particular sentences so often quoted 
—for the simple reason that at that election Baldwin sought and secured a 
mandate for rearmament, while the campaign of the Opposition parties during 
the election was largely based upon opposition to the Government’s rearmament 

olicy.’ 

: aii may be the general opinion as to the notion of ‘mandate’ under the 
British parliamentary system, in the election of 1935, Mr Baldwin neither sought 
nor was granted a mandate for rearmament. The primary issues upon which 
the election was fought were the Government’s record in economic affairs, and 
the question of their sincerity in their proclaimed adherence to the principles 
of the League of Nations as the basis of British foreign policy. It is true that in the 
early stages of the campaign, Mr Baldwin spoke fairly strongly of the need for 
some measure of rearmament, but, under pressure from pacifist opinion, he 
toned down this question as much as possible in later utterances. Indeed the 
basic concern of the supporters of the Government under this head was to deny 
opposition charges that what they were asking for was the right to any but the 
most modest of defence programmes. 

In a leading article in The Times, published two days before the election, and 
entitled ‘Election Issues’, the only reference to the whole matter was in the 
following words: 


And as for armaments, apart from the specific pledges of Mr Baldwin and 
Mr Chamberlain that the programme will consist of replacements and 
modernization, apart from the definite promise of the Government’s mani- 
festo that efforts to reach limitation of armaments by agreement will be 
strenuously renewed, and apart from the complete exposure of the accusation 
that the Government are responsible for the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference and that they failed to warn Signor Mussolini, is it seriously 
suggested that provocative armaments are really the objective of men like 
Mr MacDonald, Sir John Simon and Mr Baldwin himself? 


Clearly the readers of The Times were not being asked to give Mr Baldwin a 
mandate for rearmament with their votes. On polling day itself, the leading 
article entitled ‘Vote Today’ made no mention of armaments at all. And when 
two days later, the Government was congratulated on its victory in a leader 
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entitled ‘A Triumph for Steadiness’, there was again no mention at all of an 
armaments policy as one of the reasons for Mr Baldwin’s success. 

The account of the election in the Annual Register for 1935, again makes no 
mention of armaments as an election issue. On the other hand, the editor points 
out that the only change Mr Baldwin made in his cabinet on the morrow of 
victory was to exclude Lord Londonderry, ‘the great advocate of rearmament 
within the Cabinet’, and adds that the significance of this was enhanced by the 
continued exclusion of Mr Churchill, ‘the great advocate of rearmament 
outside of the Government’. 

The election of 1935 was not taken at the time to be a mandate for re-arma- 
ment; nor did Mr Baldwin talk or act as if he had received one. Only in March 
1936 did the Government issue a statement on its armament policy — a policy 
decried as far too timorous by Mr Churchill and those of his way of thinking. 

It is with these facts in mind, and not with the fictional picture that Mr Bassett 
presents that we must examine the curiously equivocal concluding remarks by 
Mr Baldwin (the italics are my own): 


All I did was to take a moment perhaps less unfortunate than another might 
have been, and we won the Election with a /arge majority; but frankly I could 
conceive that we should at that time, by advocating certain courses, have 
been a great deal less successful. We got from the country — with a large 
majority —a mandate for doing a thing that no one, 12 months before, 
would have thought possible. 


One can understand Mr Bassett’s interpretation of this as meaning that by 
going to the country in 1935, Mr Baldwin got a mandate for rearmament which 
he would have been refused in 1934. But what then were the ‘certain courses’ 
that he refrained from advocating? Even with this unanswered, one would have 
gone almost all the way with Mr Bassett, had Mr Baldwin concluded his remarks 
at this point. But he did not and Mr Bassett rightly quotes his final sentences (my 
italics): 


It is my firm conviction that had the Government, with this great majority, 
used that majority to do anything that might be described as arming without 
a mandate — and they did not do anything, except the slightly increased 
air programme for which they gave their reasons — had I taken such action 
as my right hon. Friend desired me to take, it would have defeated entirely 
the end I had in view. I may be wrong, but I put that to the House as an 
explanation of my action in that respect. 


Now it is difficult to see how the ‘great majority’ which was not to be used for 
‘arming without a mandate’ could be anything other than the ‘large majority’ 
which Mr Baldwin had won in the election of 1935. If that is so, this half of the 
paragraph contradicts what seemed the meaning of the earlier half, and suggests 
that the ‘certain courses’ were measures of rearmament that Mr Baldwin had 
not felt it possible to urge in the election of 1935. 

Since as we have seen, the election of 1935 had not been fought on rearma- 
ment and since, whatever may be the case of Mr Bassett, the House of Commons 
elected under these circumstances was a mere twelve months later obviously 
aware of this fact, the admission by Mr Baldwin of this fact and of its reasons, 
seems a lot more plausible than the contrary interpretation which would restrict 
his admission to his conduct in 1933-34. 

I remain, sir, 


Yours very truly, 


MAX BELOFF 
Oxford, December 3rd, 1948 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, The Cambridge Journal. 


Sir, 

The subject of my article was Baldwin’s supposed ‘confession’ of November 
12th, 1936. At the end of his letter, Mr Beloff asserts that Baldwin admitted that 
the election of 1935 had not been fought on rearmament. That is not so. On the 
contrary, Baldwin specifically stated that he had secured a mandate for rearma- 
ment at the General Election. 


We got from the country — with a large majority — a mandate for doing a 
thing that no one, 12 months before, would have thought possible. 


Baldwin repeated this statement in his Glasgow speech six days later: 


. . . last year in the autumn they [the electors] gave a verdict which by its 
size astonished a great number of electoral pundits, a verdict in favour of 
rearmament. 


Mr Beloff makes an entirely unsupported assertion that in November 1936 
the House of Commons was ‘obviously aware’ that the election of 1935 had not 
been fought on rearmament. The exact opposite is true. I advise Mr Beloff to 
study the Debates. In that of November 12th, 1936, itself, Mr Churchill preceded 
Baldwin in speaking of the mandate for rearmament secured at the 1935 election. 
Does Mr Beloff really ask us to believe that Mr Churchill and Baldwin both 
made statements on this matter which the House knew to be inaccurate? 

It is Mr Beloff’s ‘picture’ that is ‘fictional’, not mine. Rashly, he commits 
himself to the statements, (1) that ‘in the election of 1935 Mr Baldwin neither 
sought nor was granted a mandate for rearmament’, and (2) that ‘the election 
of 1935 was not taken at the time to be a mandate for rearmament’. Such 
evidence as he produces in support is confined to a couple of The Times editorials 
and the Annual Register. This is really not good enough, particularly since the 
quotations given from both sources make it plain that rearmament was an issue 
at the election. Moreover, Mr Beloff’s comment on Tvie Times quotation is very 
misleading. The first and greater part of the editorial of November 12th, 1935, 
was devoted to ‘the first issue’, that of ‘foreign affairs’, and comprised a long 
paragraph on this country’s obligations and armaments, of which the passage 
quoted is only the concluding section. But The Times had devoted a whole leading 
article to the subject, headed ‘Vast Armaments’, on October 30th, and had done 
so because of the ‘prominence’ which was being given to ‘the issue of rearma- 
ment’. Mr Beloff might also consult a previous editorial on October 24th, and 
a subsequent one on November 4th. More important, he should study the 
editorials in other newspapers. Take, by way of example only, the Manchester 
Guardian. Rearmament was the main theme of its editorials during the election, 
and, as the campaign drew towards its close more and more attention was given 
to the subject. At the start (October 24th), the Government ‘is seeking a mandate 
for rearmament on a considerable scale’; on the subject of the Government’s 
Manifesto (October 28th), the Government ‘like everybody else’ stands by the 
League, ‘but it wants more armaments to help it do so’; next day, ‘the Govern- 
ment with the fervent backing of the forces that all Liberals have good cause to 
fear, demands a mandate to rearm’; after his broadcast, MacDonald is told 
(November 6th) that “he dare not’ tell us to what height the cost of British 
armaments is ‘now to be raised’; a statement by Sir Samuel Hoare (Lord Temple- 
wood) on rearmament produced an editorial (November 11th) entitled ‘The 
Blank Cheque’; the attack on ‘the Government’s . . . rearmament campaign’ 
was renewed on November 13th, ‘Rearmament in the sacred name of ‘ ‘collective 
security’’ is one of the tragic ironies of our time which should provide some 
grim laughter a hundred years hence’; and, on polling dav (November 14th) ‘, . . 
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if we seek the driving force in this election it will almost certainly be found . . , 
in the demand, unexplained and unjustified, for a ‘*free hand’’ to rearm’. 

Mr Beloff clearly fails to remember or to realize that the question of the 
Government’s attitude towards the League of Nations was inseparably linked 
with the issue of rearmament. Consistently, from the pre-dissolution Ministerial 
speeches to the close of the election, and beyond, the Government based their 
case for rearmament primarily upon the risks involved in our obligations under 
the Covenant. Inevitably, ‘the Government’s record in economic affairs’, 
indeed, its record as a whole, came well into the picture. The Opposition would 
have seen to that anyhow. On that point, I refer Mr Beloff to Mr Herbert 
Morrison’s article in The Forward on October 19th, 1935. In the House of 
Commons, October 24th, Mr George Griffith followed Mr Morrison’s lead by 
declaring that the Labour Party would not allow the Government to ‘say that the 
only two vital questions are the League of Nations and rearmament’. But it 
would be difficult to find any instance of an election fought on a single issue, 
It would have been impossible even for Baldwin to accomplish such a feat. And 
if no mandate for rearmament was given in the 1935 election, no mandate has 
ever been given for anything at any election. 

Mr Beloff should, of course, extend his researches beyond the editorial columns, 
Let him consult, for example, (1) the statements made at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion, (2) the Election Manifestos, (3) the Election broadcasts, and (4) the post- 
election comments in the House of Commons. 

(1) Mr Beloff will discover (inter alia) Mr Attlee denouncing the Government 
for seeking ‘an undertaker’s mandate’; Sir Herbert (now Lord) Samuel protesting 
that ‘this is not the moment’ to ask the nation ‘to give any judgment on this 
question of armaments’; Mr (now Sir Geoffrey) Mander insisting ‘in connection 
with rearmament’ that the electors were entitled to know before voting whether 
or not Mr Churchill was going back into the Government, and particularly to 
the Admiralty; Baldwin’s demand, in announcing the dissolution, for power to 
remedy the deficiencies in our defensive services as a necessary condition of carry- 
ing out a policy of collective security; and Morgan Jones’s criticism of Baldwin’s 
‘case for rearmament’. 

(2) The National Government’s Election Manifesto gave first place, and at 
length, to the connected issues of the League of Nations and Defence, stating 
the case for rearmament; the Labour Party’s Manifesto charged the Government 
with ‘planning a vast and expensive rearmament’, and outlined a policy of dis- 
armament; the Liberal Manifesto urged that the nation ought not to be asked 
to give a mandate on foreign policy and armaments; the Communist Party called 
upon the workers ‘to go to the polls determined to stop the new armaments 
race’; and the I.L.P. asserted that ‘the National Government is placing in the 
forefront of its election programme a demand for large-scale rearmament’. Nor 
should Mr Beloff overlook the much-publicized activities of Lloyd George’s 
Council of Action for Peace and Reconstruction, which sought pledges from all 
candidates, in support of a policy which included the proposal, ‘Britain not to 
rearm’. 

(3) Mr Beloff is plainly unfamiliar with Baldwin’s opening election broadcast, 
devoted almost entirely to a ‘very serious’ statement of the risks involved in 
collective security and of the case for rearmament. Mr Attlee’s rejoinder was 
that the Government’s appeal was ‘for a blank cheque for armaments’, made 
on the pretence that it was necessary in order to carry out the Covenant, while 
‘what they really want is big armaments in order to play the old game of power 
politics’. Consulting the other broadcasts, Mr Beloff will encounter Neville 
Chamberlain’s insistence that our forces must be brought up to date so that the 
country might be safe and able to fulfil its obligations under the Covenant; and 
Snowden’s protest that ‘the rearmament programme of the Government would 
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mean a large burden on the taxpayer’. He will read Lloyd George’s explanation 
of the Council of Action’s election aims: ‘Above all, it wishes to see an end put 
to this wild race of armaments.’ Mr Beloff will find that the Labour broadcasters 
gave a great deal of attention to the issue of rearmament. Mr Clynes, for example, 
complained: ‘We are to have peace by millions of bayonets; peace by a strong 
Navy; peace by a greater Air Force’ . . . ‘When Ministers say that we must be 
strongly armed for defence, they are making out the case for German rearma- 
ment.” Mr. Arthur Greenwood described the Government’s policy as one of 
‘unilateral rearmament’; he spoke about squandering money on rearmament, 
and of Mr Churchill as ‘ National Swashbuckler No. 1’. Mr Beloff should note 
Mr. Greenwood’s illuminating assertion: ‘It simply is not true that the nation’s 
armed forces are inadequate for purposes of national defence, or insufficient to 
enable it to play its part in developing the policy of collective security through the 
League of Nations.’ Nor should Mr Beloff overlook Mr Herbert Morrison’s 
final Opposition broadcast with its equally illuminating description of the 
Government’s position: ‘. . . it is trying to persuade progressive peace-loving 
citizens that it is a friend of the League of Nations; while at the same time it 
retains the loyalty of fire-eaters like Mr Chamberlain, Mr Churchill and Mr 
Amery by declaring for a policy of competitive, swollen armaments’, and its 
subsequent reference to the ‘militarism’ of those three statesmen. 

(4) In the reports of the Debate on the Address in the new Parliament, Mr 
Beloff will not only find Mr Attlee, Mr Greenwood and others declaring that 
‘the real point’ — ‘the main part’ — of the King’s Speech is ‘increased arma- 
ments’, and Mr Greenwood and Mr Johnston speaking of an ‘armaments race’ 
and ‘proposals for a new competition in armaments’, but also many references 
to the election campaign itself. For example, Mr Messer wanted to know ‘just 
why it is that this Government went to the country on an appeal for more 
armaments’, and Morgan Jones spoke of the ‘great deal of vigour’ thrown by 
Ministers ‘into the rearmament campaign during the Election’. 

It is true that Sir Archibald Sinclair argued that ‘no decision, no verdict has 
been given by the country on the question of rearmament’, on the ground that 
‘no definite proposals for rearmament were put before the country’. Sir Archi- 
bald also contended that as the campaign proceeded, ‘the soft pedal was intro- 
duced’. This is the view apparently held by Mr Beloff, and it has been expressed 
by many others. 

There are several distinct points involved. First, there is the confusion between 
rearmament and a.definite or detailed rearmament programme. Secondly, that 
between rearmament and the scale of any such rearmament. Thirdly, the point 
about ‘toning down’ or ‘soft-pedalling’. 

When Lord Templewood mentioned the other day that ‘Baldwin refused to 
fight the 1935 election on a rearmament programme’, he meant, presumably, only 
that Baldwin refused to submit detailed rearmament proposals before or during 
the election. That is true; and he was continuously attacked on that ground 
during the election campaign by those who were opposed to rearmament, and 
afterwards, if not at the time, by those who advocated rapid and extensive 
rearmament. Baldwin, his opponents complained, was asking for ‘a blank 
cheque’ for rearmament. 

Submitting no detailed proposals, Baldwin did not commit himself to any 
precise scale or degree of rearmament. The extent of the rearmament contem- 
plated was indicated only in general terms; it was to be, for example, ‘strictly 
confined to what is required to make the country and the Empire safe and to fulfil 
our obligations towards the League’. Baldwin’s opponents had an opportunity 
for exaggeration, as he warned the electors in his first broadcast. This opportunity 
was fully exploited, perhaps the most striking example being the charge that the 
Government intended to introduce conscription. Such charges had to be 
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rebutted; but, for the most part, they were anticipated and answered at the 
outset of the campaign. 

Is it not quibbling to suggest that no mandate for rearmament was sought 
because no detailed rearmament proposals were submitted or because the 
rearmament contemplated was the ‘minimum necessary’? Even if the Govern- 
ment had claimed support only for ‘the most modest of defence programmes’, 
which was far from being the case, the claim was none the less for a mandate to 
rearm. Mr Beloff does not seem to realize that Baldwin, in seeking such a 
mandate, was confronted by opponents who contended that no rearmament of 
any kind was required, and who, during the election as before and afterwards, 
were still criticizing the Government for its alleged lack of zeal in the cause of 
disarmament. 

The view that as the campaign proceeded the Government weakened under the 
pressure of ‘pacifist’ opinion has some plausibility, but gets little support from 
the facts. It is based largely upon one often-quoted sentence from Baldwin’s 
speech (October 30th) to the International Peace Society: ‘I give you my word 
that there will be no great armaments.’ The adjective was ambiguous, and Mr 
Churchill, for example, afterwards expressed bewilderment, since, in his view, 
the declared intentions of the Government, in regard to the Air Force alone, 
certainly invelved ‘a vast increase’. But there was nothing novel in Baldwin's 
remark. In his first broadcast he had said, and repeated, that no ‘huge forces’ 
were needed. And other assurances given by Ministers during the closing stages 
of the campaign and often referred to in support of the ‘soft-pedalling’ theory 
were only repetitions of assurances given in the Government’s initial pro- 
nouncements. 

In regard to Mr Beloff’s further points about the alleged ‘confession’, there is 
surely no difficulty about the meaning of Baldwin’s final sentences. The ‘great 
majority’ which was not used for ‘arming without a mandate’ was the great 
majority in the Parliament of 1931-35 — the great majority at the time Mr Churchill 
was urging that the Government should rearm without consulting the electors. 
That is made plain by Baldwin’s words: ‘and they did not do anything except 
the slightly increased air programme for which they gave their reasons’ —a 
reference to the air programme of July 1934, which led to a Motion of Censure 
supported by both the Labour and Liberal Oppositions. 

The words in the previous sentence: ‘ but frankly I could conceive that we should 
at that time, by advocating certain courses, have been a great deal less successful’, 
are obviously capable of more than one interpretation. Mr Beloff suggests that 
‘certain courses’ may have meant ‘measures of rearmament’. That interpretation 
can be rejected without difficulty, because it is plainly inconsistent with the pre- 
ceding words in the same sentence and with the sentence following. It is possible 
that by ‘certain courses’ Baldwin may have meant ‘certain measures of re- 
armament’ or ‘a detailed rearmament programme’; but it is equally possible 
that he had in mind certain courses of action in foreign policy rather than in 
rearmament. It is not even certain that by ‘at that time’ Baldwin meant ‘at the 
General Election of 1935’. As I have pointed out, these words, and the whole 
final passage in which they occur, have very seldom been quoted by the pur- 
veyors of the myth of the Baldwin ‘confession’; and, anyhow, speculation about 
their meaning is idle. 

I remain, sir, 


Yours very truly, 


R. BASSETT 
London, December \1th, 1948 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Maurice Doss: Soviet Economic Development since 1917. Routledge, 18s. net. 


In 1929 Mr Dobb published his Russian Economic Development since the 
Revolution, which was then hailed as the most important book on this topic to 
be written by a trained economist. The present work entirely replaces this 
earlier volume. It is not a new edition but a completely new work: the earlier 
part has been re-written in the light of fuller and more recent information, and 
the account is carried down to and beyond the end of the 1941-45 war. 

Part I, after a very interesting and valuable, but technical, introductory 
chapter on the significance of a study of Soviet economic development for the 
problems of our time (by which Mr Dobb means problems of the industrialization 
of economically backward countries), gives a short sketch of the economic 
condition of Russia prior to November 1917. It is understandable that he should 
stress the backwardness of Russia as compared with other modern industrial 
countries. At the same time it is well to remember that she had made great 
strides prior to 1914, and was in fact engaged on a large-scale industrial revolu- 
tion, which is described as follows by Professor Knowles: ‘The industrial 
development of Russia after the middle of the nineteenth century is a record that 
is dramatic in the extreme. It is comparable with the industrial development of 
the United States, Russia being 50 to 100 years behind . . . Industrial development 
had begun in the ’eighties and after a short interruption in 1903-8 was proceeding 
more rapidly than ever up to 1914’ (Knowles, Economic Development in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 187). Had there been no Soviet Revolution the industriali- 
zation of Russia would by no means have stood still after 1918. To make this 
statement is of course to imply no judgment, either for good or ill, with regard to 
the Soviet system. 

Part II, which contains the main bulk of the book, traces very illuminatingly 
the development of the Soviet economic system from 1917 down to the new Five 
Year Plan for Post-war Rehabilitation and Development. This whole section is 
full of interest for the trained economist who will realize on the one hand the 
gaps, and on the other hand the fact that, one-sided though the picture is, he is 
nearer to getting an adequate explanation of the evolution of the Soviet State on 
its economic side than if he were to read any other book that has yet appeared in 
the English language. Mr Dobb’s analytical comments are throughout of great 
interest, and since he has the advantage of being able to read Russian he is in a 
position to deal effectively with the economic controversies which arose from 
time to time and which were discussed in contemporary economic literature in 
Russia. 

Part III consists of four chapters (13-16), each of considerable length, dealing 
respectively with the Planning System; the Financial Plan and the Financial 
System; the Location of Industry; and with Trade Unions, Wages and Conditions 
of Labour. The first two of these chapters make a contribution of very real 
value to the understanding of the structure and theoretical background of the 
Soviet planned economy. There is a specially noteworthy account in Chapter 14 
of the role of the Turnover Tax, which is by far the most important individual 
tax in the Soviet Union, accounting as it did in 1940 for as much as 70 per cent 
of the revenue side of the Union Budget. Mr Dobb may be right in his contention 
that in the circumstances of the Soviet economy the Turnover Tax provides a 
more effective means of syphoning off the excess purchasing power of the 
population than either loans or income taxation. But the fact remains, though 
he refrains from mentioning it, that Soviet Russia — a country where there are 
very wide inequalities in earned incomes — has a more regressive tax system 
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(i.e. one that falls most heavily upon the smaller incomes) than any other country 
in the world with which it could reasonably be compared. Chapter 15 discusses 
the localization of industry in Russia entirely in terms of economic factors, and 
makes no reference to strategic considerations which must in many cases have 
played an over-riding part in deciding the location of plants. Subject to this 
comment it contains much that is of interest. The concluding chapter on Trade 
Unions, Wages and Conditions of Labour seems to burke too many important 
issues to give a satisfactory account of these aspects of the Soviet system. 

As a work written by an able economist chiefly for other economists Mr 
Dobb’s book deserves to be strongly recommended. It is somewhat unequal, 
but at its best it is very good indeed. 

It would be pleasant if it had been possible to close this review at the end of the 
last paragraph. But even economists are concerned with men and women and 
not merely with analytical problems; economic historians are interested in the 
personal aspects, both as cause and effect, of historical changes; while students of 
comparative economic policies (whom Mr Dobb in his Preface also cites as 
possible consumers of his book) are surely bound to have regard to the effects of 
alternative policies upon human welfare. It is this human side of the Russian 
story which seems to receive such inadequate attention in the pages of this book. 

At the end of his lengthy introductory chapter he says: ‘[Soviet] Economic 
policy was necessarily intertwined and often dominated by consideration of the 
effect which an action might have on the relation between classes, on the dying 
out or the resuscitation of an old class or the bringing to maturity of a new. 
Whether this intwining of economic with social issues will lower or heighten the 
interest of an economist in the events which this book describes will no doubt 
depend upon his point of view. Certainly these events involve considerations 
which reach beyond what he usually regards as his special field. They relate, 
moreover, to changes which have aroused more apprehension and hatred in some, 
and more enthusiasm and devoted allegiance in others, than any set of events in 
modern history, not excluding the French Revolution. To describe them in an 
atmosphere uncharged with controversy is impossible. But one can hope at 
least to approach an objective study of these historic years by endeavouring 
to see facts as they were and to present issues of policy as they appeared to the 
eyes of the participators (p. 33).’ 

As a good Marxist Mr Dobb is naturally interested in the fate of classes, but 
the whole of his writing here seems to show that he is insensitive to the fate of 
individuals, even though they be numbered by the million. One wonders how 
many of the economists whose names he quotes as taking part in the early 
controversies On purely economic questions were subsequently ‘liquidated’ on 
the ground of right-wing or left-wing deviation. We are told in a footnote that the 
charge of breaking the unity of the Party in action by forming a separate frac- 
tional organization within the Party ‘resulted in the removal of Kamenev from 
his post as Commissar for Trade and Zinoviev from his position among the inner 
Political Bureau of the Party’ (p. 191 n.). But we are not informed of their 
subsequent execution. All the injustices and the incalculable suffering wrought 
by the long drawn out terror of the fratricidal purges of 1936 to 1938, with their 
hundreds of thousands of innocent victims, are thus calmly disposed of by Mr 
Dobb: ‘It has to be remembered that some of the lagging of output behind the 
Plan in certain sections of heavy industry was probably attributable to the 
**purges’’ of those years, which drastically affected the personnel of industrial 
management. But by 1940 the new personnel appear to have acquired sufficient 
experience to repair any temporary loss of efficiency that the upheaval may have 
cost’ (p. 291 n.). Was it possibly some trick of the sub-conscious mind, moved by 
the memory of those grim and terrible events, that caused Mr Dobb to write 
(in quite a different context) the following remarkable passage: ‘Moreover, an 
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economic system which has passed through the fire of social revolution will 
enjoy at least this advantage over any other: that the traditions of economic 
administration, and the traditional forms in which these are embodied and 
preserved, will to a very large extent have been broken and the personnel which 
rules economic activity at the periphery will have been extensively purged and 
refreshed by the infusion of fresh blood. One can, indeed, say that this cathartic 
action constitutes a major part of the historical role of social revolutions’ 
(pp. 30-1). 

Furthermore the whole vast mass of human misery and despair resulting from 
the violent collectivization of the farms and the driving into exile and forced 
labour by the million of those unfortunates who were stigmatized as Kulaks — all 
this finds no other expression in the discreet pages of Mr Dobb than that con- 
tained in the following sentences: 

‘Against those who resisted or retaliated vigorous police measures were taken, 
including the extensive deportations of kulaks from the areas of keenest resistance 
in the south-east about which there has been so much hostile comment in other 
countries. The winter and spring of that ‘‘spinal year’’ of 1929-30 were to witness 
those tense months of turmoil in the village which are depicted in the novels of 
Sholokhov about this period and from which the new type of Soviet village was 
to be born. The birth pangs were sharp; the attendant midwifery was rough. 
But those few months may well come to be regarded as a turning point in the 
economic history both of Europe and of Asia in the twentieth century ’ (pp. 228-9). 

There are other matters which appear nowhere in this book but which econo- 
mists, economic historians and students of comparative economic policies might 
legitimately regard as coming within the proper scope of a study of Soviet 
Economic Development since 1917. There is for example the role of forced 
labour in Soviet Russia — a form of modern slavery on so enormous a scale 
(recent estimates have ranged to as high a number as 13 million, though this is 
probably an exaggeration) that it makes the Secret Police by far the largest, and 
probably the most efficient single entrepreneurial class in the country. Allied 
to this is the whole quesiion of personal freedom, of the absence of the rule of 
law, and the extent to which the regime is based upon the existence of the Secret 
Police with their unlirri.ed power of arbitrary arrest. Mr Dobb would doubtless 
have found it embarrassing to discuss such matters and he does in fact ignore 
their existence. Nevertheless they are of very great moment and some comment 
on them here may be permitted. The normal excuse given by the Russians 
themselves and by those who sympaihize with them in other countries is that 
drastic coercive measures are necessary and unavoidable until a new society has 
evolved which will be in complete sympathy with its structure and aims. Then 
the coercive State will ‘wither away’, and the ideal free classless society will 
finally emerge. Against this view, however, it may be contended in the first place 
that the Soviet State has lasted for over thirty years and there are few if any signs 
to show that it is becoming less authoritarian. Moreover this is only what might 
be expected. A fundamental fallacy in the Marxist-Leninist social theory resides 
surely in the illusory belief that the dictatorship of the proletariat, by bringing 
to an end the old class war, would pave the way for a new classless society. The 
highly centralized Russian State, with its narrow élite of Communist-Party 
members and its enormous bureaucratic apparatus, has called into being merely 
another governing class with a lust for power and domination far more ruthless 
and absolute than that possessed by the ruling political and economic stratum 
in any capitalist society of modern times. It may be too early yet to find evidence 
that this ruling class is in any large measure self-perpetuating; but it is difficult 
to believe that the very wide disparities in power, privilege and incomes inside 
Russia today will not lead in time, if the present regime continues, to the emerg- 
ence of a new hereditary class structure. Lastly, total economic planning would 
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seem of itself to require the continuance of a rigidly authoritarian State. Even 
if the present rulers of Russia are sincere in the belief that ultimately the iron 
chains of the totalitarian State can and should be loosened, the question arises 
whether the economic system they have adopted is one that will permit this. For 
total planning involves long-term policy, and this in turn requires a degree of 
continuity which is dubiously compatible with democratic principles and methods 
— in the Western sense of the term democratic. 

It is important that the nature of the foregoing criticisms should not be mis- 
understood. On the one hand, they do not invalidate what has been said earlier 
as to the merits of Mr Dobb’s book when it is regarded from certain purely 
economic standpoints; nor, on the other hand, is it contended that these events 
and aspects of the Soviet regime which have been referred to (shocking though 
they must appear to the humanitarian mind) can obliterate the fact of the great 
positive achievements of Soviet Russia in a number of directions. But when Mr 
Dobb purports to give ‘an objective study of these historic years’, ought not 
objectivity to have regard to the shade as well as to the light? If he replies that 
it is an economic and not a social history that he has set out to write, it must be 
pointed out that the matters at issue lie largely within the economic field and 
have been the direct outcome of Soviet economic policy. 

Finally, after describing the terrible sufferings and the great endurance and 
achievements of the Russian people in the war of 1941-45, Mr Dobb says: 

‘Least of all people on earth can they wish to see another war in our time.’ 
We can all agree with this statement, but we would feel easier in our minds if 
we could rest assured that it carried its full and proper weight with that small 
body of men in the Kremlin in whose hands resides the power to determine the 
destinies of a hundred and ninety million people in Russia. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


JOAN BENNETT: George Eliot, Her Mind and Her Art. Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d. net. : 


As recently as 1934, in his Early Victorian Novelists, Lord David Cecil left over 
the eight volumes of George Eliot’s novels for the last pages of his study. ‘There 
is no doubt one shrinks from tackling them as one has not shrunk from the others. 
Their very names — Silas Marner, Felix Holt, Adam Bede — are forbidding; there 
is something at once solemn and prosaic about them, heavy and humdrum, they 
are more like the names in a graveyard than the titles of enthralling works of 
fancy.’ Since 1934, they have been lifted down from their shelves, thoroughly 
dusted and read. Who can fail to linger over a world which was ruled by ‘ obedi- 
ence to parents, faithfulness to kindred, industry, rigid honesty, thrift, the 
thorough scouring of wooden and copper utensils, the hoarding of coins likely to 
disappear from the currency, the production of first-rate commodities for the 
market, and the general preference for whatever was home-made’? (Mill on the 
Floss, bk. IV, ch. 1.). 

Mrs Bennett in her new study of Eliot has given us excellent reasons for turn- 
ing back again to the eight volumes. She begins by sketching the development of 
Eliot’s ideas, illuminating on the way the fascinating problem of Eliot’s approach 
to religion before and after her contact with the Brays, and qualifying with 
scholarly care the picture of Eliot presented in Cross’s Life, Letters, and Journals, 
‘An image sufficiently venerable to tempt the iconoclast’. There is no iconoclasm 
in Mrs Bennett’s study: she is always more anxious to explore accepted ideas than 
to destroy them, and the result is a most interesting contribution to the study of 
the relations between Mary Ann Evans and George Eliot. These relations, while 
less familiar to the general public than the much publicized relations between 
Charlotte Bronté and Currer Bell, throw a good deal more light on the milieu and 
values of nineteenth-century literature. 
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Mrs Bennett has not set out to write a new biography. ‘I am only concerned 
with Eliot’s life story so far as it is relevant to her work’, she says in her Preface. 
Part II of her book begins with a stimulating general study of Vision and Design 
in the novels as a whole, and ends with a collection of shorter studies of the novels 
one by one. In dealing with the novels in turn, Mrs Bennett has plenty of oppor- 
tunities for making us want to re-read them, Silas Marner emerges as the most 
flawless of Eliot’s works, a Wordsworthian ‘legendary tale, suggested by my 
recollection of having once in early childhood, seen a linen weaver with a bag on 
his back’. Middlemarch takes its now recognized place as the author’s master- 
piece. The Millon the Floss and Adam Bede, once placed highest among her works 
are seen as important stepping stones on the way to final creative achievement. 
Romola and Daniel Deronda represent the less successful attempts to present a 
background, in which their author was not completely at home, while Felix Holt 
is a revealing study, spoilt by an intricate plot and an over-glamorous hero. 

There are plenty of provocative ideas in these critical chapters. Opinions will 
always differ about Stephen Guest, but no thinking reader can afford to ignore 
Mrs Bennett’s comparisons between Maggie’s relations with Stephen and Jane 
Eyre’s with Rochester. There is perhaps more symbolism in Middlemarch than 
Mrs Bennett allows for, but no-one can re-read its pages without paying a more 
careful attention to Rosamond. In the case of Felix Holt, perhaps a social 
historian will always feel more at home than any other reader, and take a pro- 
fessional delight in comparing Eliot’s picture of social development with that of 
more notorious authorities. ‘There is no private life which has not been deter- 
mined by a wider public life, from the time when the primeval milkmaid had to 
wander with the wanderings of her clan, because the cow she milked was one of a 
herd which had made the pastures bare’. (Felix Holt, ch. 3). 

Eliot is always prepared to talk about big problems — the relations between 
morality and the arts, individual effort and social good, or ideas and passions — 
and she is interesting in dealing with all of them, but she is most interesting when 
she recaptures the lost world of an English village or town, and allows the 
naturally developing stories, in her own words, ‘to grow in me like plants’. 
There is a magic in these tales, and as Mrs Bennett says, ‘no analysis can repro- 
duce it any more than an analysis of a poem can reproduce the effect of poetry’. 
In the forceful but sensitive criticisms of Mrs Bennett, there is no danger of a cor- 
roding analysis. George Eliot, Her Mind and Her Art will send the reader back to 
the novels again, and the novels will send him back to Mrs Bennett. The two way 
traffic will be very busy, as we discover that the names in the graveyard do not 
mean that the characters are dead. 

AsA BRIGGS 


THE RIGHT Hon. Sir HENRY SiESSER, P.C. late Lord Justice of Appeal: The 
Administration of the Law. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the first volume in the Law Section of a series of educational books 
entitled Hutchinson’s University Library. Professor Wade, who as editor of the 
Law Section contributes a most appropriate preface, very rightly emphasizes the 
cardinal position of law in the social structure, and the importance of some under- 
standing of the law by educated members of the public — both in order to promote 
its intelligent reform and, in a period of extreme social change, to be able to 
recognize what rights and liberties it is essential to retain and what methods are 
calculated to establish and maintain them. ‘The Courts have protected the old 
freedoms; can they continue to safeguard the new conception of liberty in the 
highly organized and complex administrative system of today?’ That is the 
critical question: its answer requires some understanding both of what the courts 
do and of what they can do. 

The purpose of the book, as stated by its learned author, is ‘to describe to 
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persons who are not, and possibly do not intend to become lawyers, the outlines 
of the manner in which English Law, Civil and Criminal, is administered’: that 
is, the book is directed primarily to supplying the first part of the answer required. 
As a former Law Officer and lately a Lord Justice of Appeal, Sir Henry Slesser 
is obviously and exceptionally well-qualified to undertake this task. It must, 
however, be regretted that he has in this manner limited his purpose, and as a 
consequence in general avoided comment upon the system he describes. 

This small volume does indeed, in spite of its size, give a great deal of factual 
information some of which it would not be easy elsewhere to obtain, at least in 
any readily accessible form. Nevertheless the more interesting parts, even for the 
general reader, are those in which Sir Henry does, directly or indirectly, permit 
himself some comment—the chapters on Evidence and Proof in which he does 
not conceal his view of the jury, on Principles of Adjudication where he considers 
the function of the judge, on Costs where he discusses the effect, on the adminis- 
tration of justice, of the difficulty poor persons may have in presenting their case, 
and on Administrative Tribunals where he directs attention to probably the most 
urgent problem now confronting our system of law. 

This reviewer ventures to suggest that in a reprint more care be taken to tell 
the general reader, section by section, where he can reasonably obtain more 
information on the subjects discussed, if he is able to prosecute his studies. 

C. J. HAMSON 


P. F. D. TENNANT: Ibsen’s Dramatic Technique. Bowes and Bowes, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr Tennant’s modest and scholarly study, which was completed before the 
war, reinforces the view of Ibsen as an artist whose work must be judged as a 
whole. Mr Tennant believes that Ibsen in his middle and later years constructed 
an ‘outward figure’ as fortification to conceal and protect the inner self revealed 
in the fixed pattern of themes which re-occurs throughout his work (p. 20); but the 
main concern of the book is with Ibsen’s craftmanship. Mr Tennant distinguishes 
between his early training in Norwegian theatres, his interest in Scribe and Musset; 
the later revival of theatrical connections through his relations with the Meininger; 
and the final dissociation from the stage. The conventions which made up nine- 
teenth-century realism are analysed in terms of setting and stage directions, plot 
and action, the exposition and the ending. Theatrical art is essentially illusion, 
and the realistic conventions were based upon that fact: there was no attempt to 
confound life and art. Mr Tennant’s approach is a practical one, and his descrip- 
tion of scene-setting in the Bergen and Oslo theatres, the late introduction of the 
box set and the consequent change to the indoor world of Ibsen’s middle plays, 
the widening of the scene in the last plays as the result of the turntable, supplies 
the kind of annotation which could and should be included in any future editions 
of the plays. I do not know elsewhere of so close an examination of what Ibsen 
owed to the French stage. The kind of properties employed, the number and 
frequency of asides and monologues, the inconclusive ending are surveyed and 
charted; although Mr Tennant permits himself here and there an observation on 
Ibsen’s characters, or the underlying moral implications of the work, these do not 
really come within the scope of the book which is a guide to Ibsen’s theatre. 
Besides the charts, there are extracts from Ibsen’s notebooks as stage manager at 
Bergen and Oslo, three pleasing and relatively unfamiliar portraits, and specimens 
of Ibsen’s handwriting to illustrate that remaking of himself which followed on 
the success of Brand in 1866. 

M. C. BRADBROOK 


H. J. Rose: Ancient Greek Religion. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


The number of pot-boilers grows apace. It would be a mistake, however, to 
dismiss this book with such an opprobrious name. Within the compass of its 150 
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pages it presents quite a successful picture of the many-headed monster which 
was Greek religion. Of course its success has been achieved at a price. You can- 
not find room for all the heads on a small canvas, and there is always the question 
which are to be omitted. Professor Rose has been bold in his omissions, some 
will think too bold. Of the religious thought of the poet or the philosopher there 
is nothing. Aeschylus and Plato, for example, are as if they had not been. But 
of the religious practices of the plain man, his commerce with spiritual powers in 
high places, Professor Rose has written so ably that the result justifies the 
omissions. We are given a picture which is both comprehensive and rich in 
illustrative detail. 

A brief introduction on the distinguishing characteristics of Greek religion — 
it is largely polytheistic, naturalistic, non-moral and all very reassuring — is 
followed by chapters on the ceremonies and observances of a primitive rural 
community, on the pedigrees of the more important Olympians, on the year’s 
public festivals of the Athenian state-religion, on the decline of this religion 
consequent upon the decline of the city-state, and on the hotch-potch of religious 
practices in the Hellenistic age, which saw the spread of gnosticism and sym- 
pathetic magic, astrology and the mysteries. There is a final chapter on the 
survival of pagan practices in modern times, and a useful bibliography for those 
encouraged to read further. 

Greek religion developed with the changing situation. Whether this process 
was also progress is open to question. Its study is of antiquarian rather than 
religious interest. But the student who approaches this book with that in mind, 
and who heeds the author’s warning that anyone ‘acquainted only with the 
faiths professed by civilized nations of today must begin by ridding his mind of 
several ideas of what constitutes religion, if he is to understand the beliefs and 
practices of classical Greece’, will read with pleasure and profit. 

PETER BAELZ 


BIRGER DAHLERUS: The Last Attempt. Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. 


The diplomatic situation at the outbreak of war in 1939 was, technically 
speaking, that Hitler would not negotiate with the Polish Government for a 
settlement of the German-made crisis in conditions which the British Government 
(whose lead it was assumed that the French would follow) felt that they could 
require the Poles to accept in order to avert or postpone a defensive war and 
the consequent operation of the British guarantee. The hectic negotiations pro- 
ducing this result were pursued at the last by the British Government in the hope 
— whether this was morally wrong or right — of some solution turning up which 
they must have expected would at best be stigmatized as ‘another Munich’. 
They were pursued by the German Government on the chance, it is now clear, 
that the Entente Powers would accept a solution even more humiliating than 
Munich, which would almost certainly involve war with Poland — given the 
temper of the Poles — after a process of so-called bilateral negotiation. 

Mr Dahlerus’s part in this phase of diplomatic history is of extreme interest for 
two reasons. First there is the overlap of a purely private individual*s intense 
and prolonged activity, as a go-between at the highest level on both sides, with 
the official diplomatic channels in which activity was almost equally intense. 
Secondly there is the light which his narrative throws on the differences in purpose, 
or atleast mood, between the three Germans who determined events to a greater or 
less degree, Hitler, Ribbentrop and Goering. Mr Dahlerus is a Swedish engineer- 
industrialist married to a German landowner and has behind him years of 
familiarity with Britain and Germany. His good offices originated, according to 
his lucid account, in the idea of business friends in England in June 1939 that 
his long though formal acquaintance with Goering might be used to bring home 
to the German Government the exasperation of British public opinion. Thence 
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it developed gradually, through a meeting of the Englishmen with Goering on 
the Dahlerus estate in Germany, into shuttle journeys between Downing Street 
and Goering’s palaces (including Karinhall where the Luftwaffe henchmen who 
received Mr Dahlerus on the first occasion were clad entirely in white down to 
their patent leather boots). There was one interview of several hours with Hitler 
as well as continual meetings with Goering and all the business of midnight con- 
sultations and telephone calls from private trains on which powerful men thrive 
in the emergencies they have themselves created. Mr Dahlerus endured rather 
than thrived; towards the end he was in contact all the time with the British 
Embassy in Berlin, yet the whole affair was as far as possible kept off the record. 
The criticism then and since of some officials at hand while Karinhall was being 
rung up from Downing Street, and so forth, was that all this diplomatic fantasy 
could have no effect on the Germans except to increase their impression of our 
unreadiness to go to extremes, or the direct opposite of what was ostensibly Mr 
Dahlerus’s original object. The guarantee to Poland left no room for even the 
most unofficial British proposals and official channels would suit any German 
proposals which appreciation of the guarantee might prompt. 

The experiences of Mr Dahlerus leave the impression that Goering would have 
been glad to modify German plans for truncating Poland, or at least the manner 
of their realization, if the British Government’s connivance could be obtained, 
that Hitler was more concerned to browbeat the British Government out of their 
guarantee and that Ribbentrop wanted war as it occurred. Goering seems to 
have even suggested, with Ribbentrop in mind, that an aircraft taking Mr 
Dahlerus to London might be sabotaged. As other documents, including Ciano’s 
diary would also suggest, Ribbentrop may have gone less far than Hitler wanted, 
and Goering further, to prevent the Polish conflict spreading. It is questionable 
whether the latter, with his first war laurels and his later tastes of a stage maharaja, 
fancied himself in the role ofa war-time marshalas much as in that of a peace-time 
one; incipient seediness rather than any compunction may have made even a war 
with Poland a doubtful treat. 

In his brief introduction Sir Norman Birkett refers to Goering’s position in 
connection with the evidence which Mr Dahlerus gave in Nuremburg when called 
for the defence against the charge of initiating a war against Poland. Both his 
own remarks and his quotation from a statement issued by the Tribunal are 
somewhat superficial and appear to assume that German diplomatic and military 
plans were rigid and immutable so that Goering, knowing the pre-selected 
denouement, could not be seriously improvising in the course of his negotiations. 
Indeed plans are referred to as committing German policy which were in fact 
drafted before the agreement with the Soviet Government at the expense of Poland 
was ever mooted. There is no need of Nuremburg evidence to show that ‘the 
efforts of Goering were not those of a single-minded seeker after Peace’, while 
to write that Hitler at any time ‘made it clear that his terms were that Britain 
should help [sic] Germany to seize Danzig and the corridor’ may represent the 
kind of phraseology which will do for forensic purposes but it will not do as 
historical comment. Mr Dahlerus does not gain nor does Goering lose by any 
of these intrusions on the question of what sacrifices Poland would have had to 
make to avert an Anglo-German war. To avert it was the object of Mr Dahlerus’s 
goodwill and labours, but he was purely a two-way mouthpiece, and there is no 
evidence in his book of opinions as to reasonable Polish concessions except from 
the point of view of the British or German reaction. His only reference to the 
Polish point of view is his repetition of a story purporting to show the Poles’ 
crazy optimism over the outcome of war. But the Swedish Foreign Minister 
seems to have put his finger on the essence of the negotiations when he gave 
Swedish respect for Polish susceptibilities as a reason for no Anglo-German dis- 
cussions taking place in Sweden, MICHAL VYVYAN 
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WILLIAM Lite: An Introduction to Ethics. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 


When one calls to mind the fact that ‘ Ethics’ is a subject studied in universities, 
university colleges, training colleges, seminaries and perhaps even in schools, and 
that in many of these institutions it is taught, in much the same way as one 
might teach dynamics, as a subject in which there is an accepted body of doctrine, 
the appearance of a book like the one under review is not so surprising: it fulfils 
a need created by this method of teaching. In such a text-book it is understand- 
able that only a very limited amount of space can be given to the discussion of 
such fundamental questions as whether all moral philosophers can properly be 
interpreted as attempting to answer the same questions, or whether a more 
careful analysis of their preoccupations and arguments might not largely resolve 
their apparent differences. To those who can suspend judgment on these large 
questions, or who are prepared to accept on trust the view that all moral philo- 
sophers are engaged on the same quest (for ‘the Moral Standard’), this book 
will be of considerable value. The exposition is usually fair, though the inter- 
pretation is sometimes distorted by these underlying presuppositions. The 
discussion and criticism are always intelligent, though never adventurous, and 
the book may therefore be recommended for its declared purpose, ‘as a text-book 
for a first year’s course for University students and as an introduction to Ethics 
for the general reader’. 

There is also a claim that it gives an unusually large place to ‘the rich contri- 
butions made by twentieth-century moralists’. But those who are attracted by 
the claim should be warned that this discussion will not take them beyond 
Principia Ethica and Dr Waddington’s ‘biological’ morality. Perhaps the reflec- 
tions of Professor Ayer and Dr Stevenson are regarded as taking the student into 
deeper water than he can afford to enter with safety in his first year: if so, the 
omission is not intended to dissuade him from reading their works, and some 
recognition of their existence at least would have been in place. 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


J. B. Morton: Brumaire: The Rise of Bonaparte. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr Morton has already written studies of The Bastille Falls and of Saint-Just. 
This is a sequel to them, with the sub-title ‘A Study of French history from the 
death of Robespierre to the establishment of the Consulate’. The period from 
the summer of 1794, when Robespierre fell and the Commune of Paris was 
abolished, to the winter of 1799, when the Napoleonic coup d’état ended the 
Directory and established the Consulate, is a complex and somewhat neglected 
phase of the Revolution. The landmarks of Thermidor, Vendémiaire and 
Brumaire are familiar enough: but the tangle of plots and tortuous intrigues 
which marked the rule of the Directory still needs much unravelling and seems 
to have repelled many historians of the French Revolution. It has been over- 
shadowed too much, perhaps, by the obvious dramatic theme of the rise of 
Bonaparte, and although Mr Morton describes, with great subtlety, a high 
degree of scholarship and considerable skill, the personal intrigues of the leading 
political and military figures, he has not broken away from the looming shadow 
of Bonaparte. He thus does less than justice to the place of the Babeuf Plot of 
1796, which he describes all too briefly, and the long-range importance of which 
he dismisses somewhat too hastily. 

But within such limitations he has produced a remarkably readable and useful 
narrative of the dramatic events of these years. Any period of history which 
includes among its leading personalities such subtle and fruity characters as 
Fouché, Talleyrand, Barras, Sieyés and Bonaparte himself, offers great oppor- 
tunities to a writer with the wit and penetration of ‘Beachcomber’: he has seized 
these opportunities with restraint but with considerable effect. Some of his 
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epigrams will surely stick: of Sieyés, ‘the fact that a great deal of what he said 
was unintelligible had made him an oracle’, and of Barras, ‘the only prominent 
regicide who would have been safe under the Bourbons, was the only one who 
fell before Brumaire’. The narrative, too, includes sparks of the ‘Beachcomber’ 
humour: ‘When the Convention rose for the last time, at half-past-two in the 
afternoon of October 27th, a deputy called out ‘‘ Quelle heure est-il?’’ Anda 
voice replied: ‘‘L’heure de la justice!’ That man’s watch was fast.’ The bias of 
the Roman Catholic historian pokes through at times as well, though it by no 
means colours the whole story as it has tinted that of other eminent Catholic 
historians of the Revolution. 

The first half of the book, to the return of Bonaparte to Paris in 1797, makes 
much more difficult reading (as it has clearly made more difficult writing) than 
the second half, wherein the story naturally hinges around the central theme of 
Bonaparte’s ascendancy. This difficulty is inherent in the nature of the story itself, 
for if the first half is the story of confused jostling for survival and of progressive 
decay in political morality and power, the second heads clearly — at least in 
retrospect — towards Brumaire. Mr Morton is at pains to show in detail how 
even Brumaire came to the very brink of failure. But the period still, perhaps, 
needs an historian who will eliminate even this suggestion of inevitability from 
the tangled sequence of events which produced the Consulate. Even so, English 
students of the Revolution must be grateful to Mr Morton for what he has 
achieved: and especially for his scholarly use of more recent researches (such as 
Louis Madelin’s examination of the Fouché Memoirs in his edition of them in 
1945), and for his presentation of an important era of French history in so 
comprehensible a form. 


Barl 


Joh 


DAvip THOMSON 10 


JOHN CarTER: Taste and Technique in Book-Collecting: The Sandars Lectures 
in Bibliography for 1947. Cambridge University Press. 15s. net. 


Mr John Carter’s Sandars Lectures have all the authority, wisdom and wit 
which we have come to expect from one of the two bibliographers who fourteen 
years ago shattered the composure of book-collectors in general and of the late 
T. J. Wise in particular. In his present book much of the wisdom is of a frankly 
worldly variety; for Mr Carter stresses that he writes as a professional book- 
seller; and as the European representative of a great American house he is in a 
position to write what no one has even attempted before — a balanced survey of 
collectors’ taste both in this country and America over the past century, which 
occupies the first half of the book. Particularly penetrating are his remarks on | 
the hysterical pursuit of modern first editions which culminated in the great 
slump at the end of the *twenties, a phase which brought discredit upon biblio- 
phily, though, as Mr Carter rightly points out, the worst excesses were committed 
not by the book-collectors proper, but by the speculators who tainted a humane 
and civilized pursuit with the morals and methods of the bucket-shop. While 
the specialist will learn a great deal from Mr Carter’s pages, it is the measure of 
his success that this evolutionary survey cannot fail to appeal also to the student 
of the Rule of Taste at large. 

The author entitles the second part of his book ‘Method’, and here will be 
found closely-reasoned and lucidly expressed reflections on such fundamental 
subjects as rarity and condition: and it is to be hoped that his eloquent plea for 
a reconsideration of what should constitute the ‘original condition’ of books 
prior to 1800 will undermine the present disproportionate idolization of the 
untrimmed edge. 

Not the least interesting passages to Cambridge readers will be those in which 
Mr Carter discusses the question of the buying of rare. books by public libraries, 
a practice carried to much greater lengths in America than in this country, where 
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in general funds for such purposes are pitifully inadequate. It might have been 
expected that such a situation would have enhanced the status of the private 
collector, but in the past one has observed a slight cynicism about book-collecting 
in academic circles: scholars whose reputations have been built upon the collec- 
tions of, let us say, Archbishop Parker or Richard Capell, have not necessarily 
viewed with favour the activities of their more modest counterparts of today: 
and Housman’s exasperated strictures on ‘bibliophiles, an idiotic class’ were 
perhaps less than generous to the numerous collectors of the past who had been 
instrumental in preserving the classical manuscripts to the criticism of which he 
devoted his life. 

The days are now past however when scholars can speak of ‘mere collectors’ 
and museum officials regard them as subjects for half-contemptuous spoliation. 
In this context Mr Carter quotes the handsome tribute of Professor F. A. Pottle: 
‘Our science of bibliography would be sadly hampered, indeed, were it not for 
the generous and loyal disinterested service which private collectors perform by 
buying and putting freely at our disposal books which our public libraries cannot 
or will not purchase.’ Public ownership indeed does not necessarily mean 
greater accessibility to readers: one need not move outside Cambridge to discover 
that unknown and uncatalogued treasures are not confined to the libraries of 
country houses and the bookcases of amateurs. 


A. N. L. MumBy 
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